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Fibre is stronger and safer than wood, is And with no danger of injury to the hands, 
cheaper in first cost and eosts less to ship. fibre cases are more quickly handled than 
Fibre, too, 1s Just as easy a case to pack. wood. That means faster shipments. 
Andrews Solid Fibre Containers 
than wooden boxes— Made of high grade, shock-resisting material that Andrews Cases are not only good cases—they pos- 
and it enables you to seals tight and stays tight. Their smooth, even sur- sess real advertising value. The Andrews staff of 


skilled designers and printers, with a modern and 


cut down substantial- 
completely equipped printshop at their elbows, pro 


face makes hooks unnecessary and insures careful 


ly on freight costs. handling all along the line. Damage, losses en route duce results of a highly distinctive charac'er. Your 
and resulting claims are reduced to the barest mini- trade-mark or any other desired matter can be re 
mum. Accurately scored and slotted—always true produced exactly as .you designate. 


in shape and dimensions. 


Get a Line on Prices 


CO. 


complete information on 


Chattancoges 
Tenneesee 


Andrews Solid Fibre Box 303 T Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Containers and judge for L 
yourself their many ad- The only concern in the world manufacturing every kind and style 

vantages. A letter to us of wooden, wirebound, corrugated fibre, solid fibre and pasteboard 7 
today will pay you big cartons and containers, and owning its own paper mills & sawmills. 

tomorrow. Write! 


Division Sales Offices in the Principal Cities of the United States 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver's Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 
and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, sat- 
isfied help and one hundred per 
cent production. | 


We are in a position now to offer 
prompt shipments. 


KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Southern Representatives: 


James H. Maxwell. Greenville, S. C. Claud B. ltler, Greenville, S. C. D. H. Wallace, Greenville. S. C. 
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Charlotte Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers 


Card Clothing and Reeds 
CHARLOTTE, 


The Only Shop Manufacturing 
Card Clothing In The South 


SACO-LOWELL 
SERVICE 


BULLETIN NO. 1 
Point Hardened Wire 


For best results in carding it is essential that | 


the teeth of the licker-in be kept sharp. The 


- tendency of the annealed wire commonly used 
is to wear quickly. To overcome this we have 
devised a special process whereby we harden | 
the points of the wire and leave the base | 
pliable so that it can easily be rolled into the | 


grooves of the licker-in drum. 


wire is used by us exclusively. To insure 


_ better carding and save money on repairs send 


us your licker-ins to be rewound. 


‘SACO: LOWELL SHOPS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


This type of « 


Cleveland 
Chicago 
Baitimore 
Boston 
New York 


Send for INFORMATION 


Morse Chain Co. 


Why a Morse 


Silent Chain 


The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior- 
| ity pased on the design of the exciasive ‘‘rocker-joint”’ 
| construction, the very highest grade of material and 
heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufactur- 
ing and the engineering assistance in the designing of 
| textile drives by engineers trained in this particular 
line and backed by the long standing reputation of 
the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY. 


DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, 
The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 


Write for Booklets 


Address NEAREST Office 
FACTS will Surprise You 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


ASSISTANCE FREE 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Building 


Detroit 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 


Atlanta 
Montreal 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 


“MORSE” is the guarantee always behind our 


Efficiency, Durability and Service 


if 
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Textile Men Urge Higher Tariff 


During the hearing before the 
Senate Finance Committee last week 
a mumber of prominent cotton mill 
men urged that the protection 
schedule in textiles be considerably 
higher than laid down in the Ford- 
ney bill. Very severe criticism was 
made of the bill. Among the speak- 
ers were Henry F. Lippitt, of Rhode 


Island, former Senator Arthur H.. 


Lowe, of Fitchburg, Mass. repre- 
senting the National Council ef 
American Cotton Manufacturers; 
Stuart W. Cramer, of Charlotte, rep- 
resenting. the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association. All of the 
speakers urged more higher protec- 
tive rates and all opposed the Ford- 
ney bill. Mr. Cramer seems less op- 
posed to the latter bill, that is, if the 
American Valuation Plan is applied. 
Otherwise he asked that the duties 
of cotton yarns be sharply revised 
upward. 


The position of the New England 
textile men was outlined in the brief 
of Mr. Lowe, but that brief was sup- 
plemented orally by Senator Lippit, 
who consumed nearly all of the 
afternoon. He was extremely severe 
in his criticism of the cotton sched- 
ule, declaring that it is.not only un- 
scientific, but discriminatory. As a 
matter of fact, he contended, it gives 
practically no more protection to 
the cotton manufacturers than does 
the Underwood act, although rates 
in other textiles schedules in the bill 
have been raised. 

He said that the cotton schedule 
duties proposed in the Fordney bill 
would average only about 22 per 
cent and declared that they ought to 
be not less than 40. Classifications 
in the schedule are unscientific, he 
said, and the result in most cases is 
that the high duty is on the low 
priced cloth, and vice versa. In a 
few “haphazard instances,” he said, 
high priced goods were picked out 
and given proper protection, but 
that principle ought to be applied to 
the whole schedule, he declared. 

On the subject of dyestuffs, Sena- 
tor Lippitt said: “While we do not 
believe in the licensing of the im- 
portation of dyestuffs or any em- 
bargo, we do believe in a duty on 
dyestuffs which will establish and 
maintain the dyestuff industry in 
this country. If such a duty is put 
on dyes, there should be a compen- 
Satory, duty on fabrics in which 
those dyes are used. 

“The cost of dyeing, as it may be 
affected by the dyestuff duty, is sure 


to be a very serious matter as re- 
gards some fabrics, particularly the 
new fabrics which are just being 
perfected and that are ordinarily de- 
scribed as sunfast. These are dyed 
with the more recently invented col- 
ors, which have not yet been pro- 
duced in the United States—at least 
hot in commercial quantities. 

“With a tariff containing such a 
small margin of safety from the 
protective standpoint as the House 
Bill does, a duty of 7 cents a pound 
and 35 per cent ad valorem on dye- 
stuffs imported as dyestuffs with a 
protection of only 15 per cent or 20 
per cent on dyestuffs imported as 
colored yarn, it would seem likely to 
result in large importations of such 
varn in cloth. And it really is not a 
very scientific law which tries to as- 
sist an industry by a method which 
regulates importation of the same 
article in a combined condition, 
thereby not merely not helping the 
American producer of the original 
article, but also injuring the Amer'i- 
can producer of both the original 
and combined article.” 

Senator Lippitt proposed to the 
committee the following substitute 
for paragraph No. 905 of the Ford- 
ney bill: 

“Paragraph 905. In addition to the 
duty or duties imposed upon cotton 
cloth by the previous provisions of 
this section, there shall be paid the 
following cumulative duties, the in- 
tent of this paragraph being to add 
such duty or duties to those.to which 
the cotton cloth would be liable if 
the provisions of this paragraph did 
not exist, namely: On all cotton 
cloths woven with eight or more 
harnesses, or with jacquard motions, 
or containing more than one color or 


more than one number of yarn in 
the filling, or in which other than 
the ordinary warp and filling 


threads are used to form a figure or 
fancy effect, whether known as lap- 
pets or otherwise, 12 per centum ad 
valorem for cloths containing yarns 
the average number of which does 
not exceed No. 30; exceeding No. 30, 
i5 per centum ad valorem. 

“Tire fabric or fabrie for use in 
pneumatic tires, including cord fab- 
ric, 25 per centum ad valorem.” 

Mr. Low, chairman of the Consol- 
idated Tariff Committee of Cotton 
Manufacturers, told the committee 
that the “cotton goods manufactur- 
ers believe there should be a prompt 
revision of the tariff, because the 
present uncertainty is preventing 


the active operation of old enter- 
prises and the stimulation of new 
ones. Large importations of foreign 
goods means that American work- 
men will remain in idleness,” he 
said. 

“Cotton manufacturers are today 
operating on a day to day basis, and 
are unable to look ahead and make 
plans for future activity. Unlike 
some other industries, we meet the 
keenest competition in our markets 
from Japan, England, Belgium and 
other sections of Europe where long 


established industries are paving 
low wages. 

“The present Underwood tariff,” 
said Mr. Lowe, “does not afford 
proper protection for our industry. 
For the importer, who may look 
only to his own immediate. profit, 
free trade mav be desirable. Con- 


gress must look at the question in a 
broad way. Labor in our great in- 
dustrial centers must be kept busy, 
or more serious trouble and distress 
will be fomented. 

“As to American valuation, I per- 
sonally favor it. If American val- 
uations or some other method that 
will bring the same results, are not 
adopted, the Fordney bill will have 
to be rewritten. 

‘Manufacturers of quite a number 
of fabries feel very strongly that 
they are not properly protected by 
the Fordney bill. Further, we feel 
that the phraseology adopted by the 
Fordney bill is not the proper one. 

“In its present form, the phrase- 
ology of the cotton schedule of the 
Fordney bill differs materially from 
that used in previous tariff laws, 
such changes having been made 
even where it was the evident inten- 
tion to give exactly the same mean- 
ing to the act. It is unavoidable that 
the wording of the new bill should 
differ in many respects from that of 
previous laws, but so far as possible, 
and in the absence of any good rea- 
son for making a change, the 
phraseology that has been subjected 


to the test of experience and has 
been interpreted by the courts 
should be retained, particularly 


when the definition or classification 
of a product is involved, in order to 
avoid litigation over the meaning of 
the act and the possibility of con- 
structions being placed on it by the 
courts, which were not intended by 
Congress. This is especially import- 
ant in connection with the definition 
of cotton cloth. 

“We recommend that the method 


of determining the varn number in 
cloth be changed from at 840 yard 
basis for No. 1 to a 750 yard basis, 
owing to the take-up in the manu- 
facture of cloth. The rates in the 
Fordney bill both specific and ad 
valorem on cotton yarn and on 
countable cotton cloth are graduat- 
ed by a sliding scale based on the 
yarn number. This method has long 
been in use for tariff rates on cot- 
ton yarn, but was first adopted for 
cotton cloth in the Underwood tariff 
of 1913. 

“Owing to the impossibility of dea- 
termining by the analysis of a sam- 
ple the number of the spun yarn 
with the precision required in the 
collection of duties, it was decided 
Lo determine the number of the yarn 
in cloth by arbitrarily assuming 
that the length of the yarn is equal 
to the distance covered by it in the 
cloth, the number indicating the 
number of 840 yard lengths in one 
pound. As this method takes no ac- 
count of the take-up of the yarn 
in weaving, dyeing and finishing, the 
number so found is than the 
number of the yarn when spun, the 
difference varying with the con- 
struction of the cloth, but averaging 
not far from 10 per cent for the bulk 
of countable cotton cloths. 

“The effect of this arrangement is 
to reduce the tariff rate on count- 
able cotton cloth below what it 
would be if the tariff number were 
equal to the spun yarn number. Let 
us assume, for example, that this 
method is found to be 72s, and that 
the average number of the yarn 
when spun is 80s. The rate of duty, 
if based on 80s, the actual number 
of the spun varn is 48 cents per 
pound with a maximum of 29 per 
cent ad valorem: based on 22s 
the number used for tariff purposes, 
the rate of duty is 428 cents per 
pound, with a minimum of 25.4 per 
cent ad valorem. 

“To remedy this defect, 
mend that the standards for the 
yarn number in cotton cloths shall 
be determined by using 750 yards 
as a basis instead of 840 yards. This 
change will, for all practical pur- 
poses, provide the same standard 
for the number of both yarn and 
cloth. 

“The Fordney bill, 
rule laid down by the Underwood 
bill, provides that in determining 
the average yarn number of cloth, 
‘the weight shall be taken after any 


less 


is 


we recom- 


following the 


excessive sizing is removed.’ Neither 


¢ 


4 


bill defines the term ‘excessive,’ and 
consequently, it is left to the discre- 
tion of the customs appraiser to 
determine from what cotton cloths 
the sizing shall be removed when 
determining the average yarn num- 
ber. As the presence of sizing, by 
increasing the weight of the cloth, 
decreases the average number of the 
varn, it follows that the present and 
proposed arrangement gives’. the 
customs authorities power to fix the 
amount of the duty assessed on cot- 
ton cloth containing sizing material. 
In order to correct this defect we 
recommend that the word ‘exces- 
sive,’ as applied to ‘sizing,’ be omit- 
ted in paragraph 904, 

“The Fordney bill provides that 
the specific rates on both yarn and 
cloth not exceeding number 10 shall 
be equal to a specified fraction of a 
cent per number per pound, begin- 
ning with number 4. This results in 
very low specific rates on yarn and 
cloth under number 10. 

“What is said as to these yarns of 
coarse numbers is true also of cot- 
ton cloths made of coarse yarns. 
For these reasons it is recommended 
that the specific rate on advanced 
eotton yarns and cloths under each 
classification for numbers under 10, 
shall be the same as for number 10 
varn or cloth of the respective class. 

“A paragraph should be added to 
take care of fine, fancy, figure- 
woven goods. It requires to make 
these goods a large increase in cost, 
requiring designers, chemists, in- 
ereased floor space, more expensive 
and additional machinery, better 
qualities of material, higher wages 
{to operatives, expensive pattern 
cards and bands and a larger invest- 
ment all around. 

“Paragraph 911, in its present 
form, does not cover bedspreads in 
the piece, in which form they have 
been imported in the past. In order 
to correct this defect, it is recom- 
mended that the words ‘in the piece 
or otherwise, be inserted after the 
words ‘quilts or bedspreads’ in the 
first line of paragraph 911. 

“We make these suggestions with 
a desire to be helpful in perfecting 
the Fordney bill. Even with these 
changes we do not feel that it is 
sufficiently protective. The rates 
are very much lower than under any 
previous Republican tariff bill. For 
half a century prior to the Under- 
wood bill and not excepting the cot- 
ton schedule of the Democratic 
tariff under President Cleveland, the 
cloth rates have averaged 40 per 
cent and above. It is not likely that 
the cloth rates of the Fordney bill 
will average more than 22 per cent. 
There have always been importa- 
tions of cloth amounting to several 


million dollars per annum under 
these 40 per cent rates. We em- 
phatically urge that after making 


proper allowance for the change to 
American valuations the duty shall 
be raised to a point which will give 
a protection equal to that under 
which the industry was established 
and has been maintained.” 

Rates on cotton varns fixed in the 
Fordney bill will be satisfactory to 
the spinners if based on American 
valuation, but with the abandon- 
ment or modification of that plan, 
an upward revision of those rates 
will be necessary, Mr. Cramer told 
the committee, 
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In the belief that American valua- 
tion was to be the basis, only ad 
valorem rates were discussed with 
members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee who framed the 
cotton schedule of the Fordney bill, 
because specific rates were relative- 
ly unimportant, said Mr. Cramer. 
“Now, however,” he said, “that some 
modification of the American valua- 
tion plan seems likely to be under 
consideration by you, the matter of 
specific rates becomes very import- 
ant, and we respectfully ask for a 
scale of specific rates, at least on a 
parity with the ad valorem rates of 
the Fordney bill.” Mr. Cramer then 
recommended the following as a 
substitute for the second section of 
paragraph 901 of the Fordney Dill, 
relating to bleached or dyed yarns. 

“Cotton yarns, including warps in 
any form, bleached, dyed, colored, 
combed or plied, of numbers not ex- 
ceeding No. 40, 4-10 of one per cent 
per number per pound exceeding 
No. 40 and not exceeding No. 120, 
i6 cents per pound and in addition 
theret@® 55-100 of one cent per num- 
ber per pound for every number in 
excess of No. 40; exceeding No. 120, 
60 cents per peund; proviied, that 
none of the foregoing of numbers 
not exceeding No. 100 shall pay less 
duty than 7 per cent ad valorem and, 
in addition thereto, for each number 
i-5 of one per cent ad valorem; nor 
of numbers exceeding No. 100, less 
than 27 per cent ad valorem. 

“Cotton waste, manufactured or 
otherwise advanced in value, cotton 
cord laps, silver and roving, 5 per 
centum ad valorem.” 

These, of course, are all substan- 
tial increases over the rates desig- 
nated by the Fordney bill. 

“It will be noted,” continued Mr. 
Cramer~“that we are asking no 
change in the plain gray single yarn 
rates, as these yarns may be consid- 
ered the raw materials for the man- 
ufacture of advanced yarns and fab- 
rics, as the case may be, and are 
not in danger of serious foreign com: 
petition.” 

Mr. Cramer suggested that to con- 
serve time, and assuming that “you 
will accept, as we do, the ad valorem 
rates in the Fordney bill, paragraph 
901, and in view of the fact that we 
only ask for specific rates on a par- 
ity therewith, the exact determina- 
tion of those specific rates is merely 
a matter of comparison and compu- 
tation that we leave to our experts, 
confident that the figures in our pro- 
posed amendment correctly repre- 
sent the parity of which we speak.” 

No comparison is obtainable of 
American and foreign costs of con- 
version at this time, said Mr. Cra- 
mer, nor would such comparison be 
of value on account of the extent of 
liquidation of the cotton industry at 
home and abroad. 


In conclusion, Mr. Cramer said: “It 
is only with the greatest hesitation 
that we can bring ourselves to ac- 
cept the Fordney ad valorem rates 
with the specific rates that we have 
suggested and in the germ belief that 
present-day conditions will be taken 
fully into consideration in determin- 
ing the new rates should the Ameri- 
can valuation plan be modified and 
provision be made for assessing du- 
ties on foreign valuations. 

“Furthermore, it is also necessary 
to say that some of the mills making 
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low count advanced yarns feel that 
under present conditions especially, 
that the specific duties suggested are 
too low, as Germany and France are 
making special efforts to capture 
the trade on such yarns that are 
used in bulk for embroidery and are 
not covered in the special classifica- 
Lion for embroidery varns. There- 
fore, while accepting the plain sin- 
gle gray yarn rates of the Fordney 
bill, those mills concerned request 
that consideration be given to these 
low count advanced yarns and that 
a minimum specific rate of six cents 
per pound be considered by you in- 
stead of the four cents per pound as 
proposed in ou ramendment.” 

Mr. Owen asked correction of 
what he said was an “apparent 
omission” from the House Dill, so 
that Jacquard figured blankets be 
given adequate protection. As Jac- 
quard figured blankets and blanket 
goods are nearest to upholstery fab- 
rics in construction and production 
cost, he said, he suggested they be 
provided for under paragraph 908, 
which he asked be amended to read 
as follows: 

“Tapestries and other Jacquard 
upholstery cloths, Jacquard figured 
blankets and blanket goods made 
with more than one colored. filling 
thread, in the piece or otherwise, 
composed wholly or in chief value 
of cotton or other vegetable fiber, 
30 per cent ad valorem.” 


Mr. Thoron made a request for a 
change in the bill only with refer- 
ence to pile fabrics. In addition to 
the 33 1-3 per cent duty provided by 
paragraph 909, he asked that an ad- 
valorem be placed on cotton pile 
fabrics having more than 300 filling 
threads per inch. 


Making Cotton Resemble Wool. 


A process for treating cotton to 
make it give the character of wool 


has recently been brought out im 
France, says “Textiles.” The treat- 


ed wool, it is claimed, possesses in a 
marked degree the peculiar feel and 
appearance of wool, and also exhib- 
its an increased resistance to the 
passage of heat. Other processes 
for imparting to vegetable fibers the 
character of wool have consisted in 
precipitating on these the products 
resulting from the action of concen- 
trated nitric acid, above 65%, upon 
cellulose or cellulosic compounds in 
the one case and starch or amyla- 
ceous substance in the other case, 
this precipitation being effected 
either by washing with water or by 
treatment with dilute solutions of 
acids, bases or salts, followed by 
washing with water. 

Treating the fibers at the ordinary 
cannot be extended without serious 
drawbacks. If the fabric is mercer- 
ized in alkali and treated with sul- 
phuric acid, it gives rise to a gela- 
tinous mass which cannot be press- 
ed out without being damaged. 

The fabric treated according to 
the new process is closed in texture 
and more fleecy than in the case of 
the sulphuric acid process; lastly, 
the weight of the textile is not only 
undiminished, but presents an in- 


crease by reason of the absorption 
of nitrogen. 

The new process offers the fur- 
ther advantage of allowing the com- 
plete recovery of the nitric acid, and 
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may be utilized to produee printed 
effects upon fabries, either by direct 
means or by the use of reserves. 

The textile material, in the form 
of fabric, or yarn for example, is 
steeped in a large excess of concen- 
trated nitric acid, in which it floats 
freely without any tension, until the 
reaction is terminated; then it is 
squeezed or dried out and washed. 
The time of contact depends upon 
the concentration of the acid and 
the quality of the textile material, 
especially its porosity and absorbent 
capacity. One minute will be suffi- 
cient soaking for ordinary plain 
fabrics, in 75 per cent nitric acid; 
two minutes for ordinary calicoes in 
72 per cent acid; five minutes for 
fine Egyptian cotton batiste in 65 
per cent acid. 

This treatment in nitric acid may 
be prolonged up to five, ten or thirty 
minutes respectively, without harm 
as to the final result, on condition 
that the temperature does not ea- 
ceed 20° C.; this is of great import- 
ance in manufacture on a large 
scale, where it is always necessary 
to take account of the possibility of 
stoppages or other causes bringing 
the apparatus to a standstill for a 
time. 

The temperature of the acid is 
maintained at a comparatively low 
temperature, in particular to avoid 
the evolution of acid vapors, but it 
is possible to reach 75° F. without 
risk to the material under treat- 
ment. 


With nitrie acid of a concentra- 
tion between 65% and 75% it is pos- 
sible without inconvenience and at 
the ordinary temperature to allow 
the action of the acid upon the fiber 
to be prolonged. When the concen- 
tration exceeds 75% it is necessary 
to limit the time to a few minutes. 


Knit Goods Men of .Central West 
Favor Open Price Exchange. 


Chicago—The adoption of the open 
price method of exchange of infor- 
mation—something never before at- 
tempted in the hosiery industry, it 
is said—and the endorsement of the 
American valuation plan were yoted 
by the Central West Division of the 
National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers at their 
annual meeting in the Congress Ho- 
tel. 

J. N. MeCullaugh, consulting in- 
dustrial engineer of the national as- 
sociation, outlined other proposed 
activities which were approved, in- 
cluding the collection and credit bu- 
reau and production reports from 
each mill showing dozen production 
and the percentage of activity, a bu- 
reau to assist members desiring to 
sell equipment or have work done 
or vice versa, and a cost accounting. 


Mr. McCullaugh emphasized the 
fact that the association will interest 
itself primarily in hosiery. R. Kim- 
ball, of Allen A. Co., Kenosha, chair- 
man of the Central West Division, 
presided. Copies of petitions to be 
posted in plants and signed by work- 
ers and the message to workers to 
be distributed in pamphlet form, as 
suggested by Mr. Phoenix earlier in 
the day, were distributed to manu- 
facturers, each advising workers to 
urge the passage of the American 
valuation plan. 
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“National” 
Aniline Oil and Aniline Salt 
for Oxidized Blacks 


YERS of cotton hosiery will find 

these “‘National’’ products partic- 

ularly dependable because of their uni- 
formity in strength and quality. 


Established standards based on 

scientific selection of raw materials and 

careful balance in manufacturing pro- 

cesses assure unvarying quality in every 
shipment. 


Product samples may be obtained | 
on request from any of our branch offices. 


| 

: National Aniline and Chemical Co., Inc. 
New York Montreal 

m Boston SSS Toronto 


Chicago SS Providence 
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Low Prices Will Bring Volume of 
Business, Says Underwear 
Manufacturer. 


For the knit underwear manufac- 
turers to enjoy a relatively full vol- 
ume of business it is necessary to 
have a low price on the product so 
that people can purchase underwear 
freely, according to Rodney Wilcox 
Jones, president ‘of the Augusta 
Knitting Corporation, in a statement 
to the Daily News Record. 

‘If prices are not low enough,” 
said Mr. Jones, “the consumer is 
compelled to stretch the wear of a 
garment over as long a period as it 
will hold together, for economy's 
sake, and to have a low price it is 
necessary to have advance orders. 


“This not only opens the gate to 
low production costs, but it is a fine 
avenue of approach for the publicity 
that is necessary if the merits of 
knitted underwear are to be im- 
pressed on the public mind and the 
uses for knitted underwear brodd- 
ened out. 


“Right here it is fair to say that 
for any commodity to be on a sound 
basis its market must be constantly 
broadened, either through the at- 
traction of new consumers or in- 
creasing its use by present consum- 
ers. 

“By the same token it iS just as 
necessary for the jobber to put new 
stvles in his lines to keep increas- 
ing his volume or even to hold it, as 
it is for the mill to do so. This 
whole thing gets down to the plac- 
ing of advance orders. Everythmeg 
depends on the head of an organi- 
zation being able to plan ahead, For 
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the jobber’s business to be profitable 
it is just as necessary for him to 
place orders in advance as it is for 
the manufacturer to have them. 
This resolves itself into the proposi- 
tion of how to get advance orders, 
and there seems to be only one way 
to get them, and that is to go out 
and put the proposition up to each 
buyer, and it will not take long be- 
fore the ice will be broken and busi- 
ness will take on a new aspect, ior 
the buyer is just as anxious to do 
business as the seller. 


“We have to look at business as a 
game in which we are all plavors 
and the game cannot go on unless 
we are willing to play. It is unwise 
to take business too seriously and to 
consider it a life and death matter, 
and that there is any one special 
time that you must wait for, before 
going after business. The thing to 
do is to start in playing and get as 
many people in the game as possible, 
and thus bring down the cost of do- 
ing business and making possible the 
purchase by the public of enough 
units to keep the industry going. 
There is no field of human endeavor 
that is beset with more pitfalls than 
the manufacture of completed wear- 
ing apparel. Here you have to ccn- 
tend with the vagaries of the raw 
material market, the hectic labor 
condition, the cautious attitude of 
the jobber, the ever-increasing cost 
of distribution by the retailer and 
the idiosynerasies of the wearer, and 
after all of these things you face an 
economic condition which means 
that the retail price must meet the 
pocketbook, and if you wind your 
way through this difficult maze to a 


profitable end of the year you are 
fortunate indeed. 

“Of course, if the underwear in- 
dustry had back of it the proper 
amount of publicity, some of these 
things would be overcome to a cer- 
tain extent, but it so happens that 
only a few of the manufacturers 
spend any money for advertising, 
and therefore it devolves upon us all 
lo secure from the jobber an ad- 
vance order which will indicate 
what he thinks he can sell. 

“This does not mean that he 
should buy his season's require- 
ments or even most of. it, but by his 
purchase of a few cases more or 
less, indicate what he thinks will go. 
This will give the mills an oppor- 
tunity to start up and make some- 
thing other than samples. Once you 
start the game going, you can leave 
it to the propensity of mankind to 
speculate, to be the impulse back of 
the manufacturer to so plan his 
work that his production will broad- 
en out. This applies equally well to 
the jobber. Let his salesmen be giv- 
en the new things that can be sold 
and an early start, and the imagina- 
tion of the retailer will be fired and 
he again will see the possibilities of 
developing his business. 

“You can look at the matter from 
any angle you care to. and the whole 
thing resolves itself to the proposi- 
tion of advance orders and broaden- 
ing the use of knitted underwear. A 
certain concern has as its slogan, 
‘Throw away your hammer and buy 
a horn,’ which is all right, as far as 
it goes, but the thing that the horn 
should proclaim is the advantages of 
the product and the necessity for 
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going out early after the business. 
There are over 100,000,000 of people 
in this country that can’ be educated 
to buy almost anything that fits in 
with their geographical location and 
their station in life, but whatever 
the article is, it must be at hand at 
the proper season or the opportu- 
nity to sell is lost. Some of the big 
campaigns that probably will be 
planned by knit underwear manu- 
facturers in the next 12 months will 
fall by the wayside, unless the job- 
ber gets behind them and places ad- 
vance orders so that the retailer 
eannot only buy goods, but have 
them. delivered and have them on 
hand when the season opens up and 
the opportunity is up to sell. 


Boll Weevil Lives in Ice. 


The theory that cold weather will 
kill the boll weevil received a severe 
jolt,. according to an experiment 
tried in South Carolina. The Ander- 


son Daily Mail, of Anderson, 5. C., 


recently received the following let- 
ter: 


“Editor Daily Mail: Jas. H. Holli- 
day, Fk. B. Gossett, I. M. Mahon and 
others placed a boll weevil between 
two blocks of ice at the ice factory 
here and let it remain 24 hours to 
see if it could be frozen. When ta- 
ken oul and placed im the sun it 
came to life. They then drilled a 
hole in a block of ice and put it in 
the hole, while the ice was being 
completely frozen and let it remain 
48 hours; to their astonishment, 
when placed in the sun it again re- 
vived and flew away. 


Portion of Slasher Room, Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Showing installation R. O. Pickens Slasher Hoods. 


HERE’S A BETTER WA Y—to Operate Your Slasher Room 


The old fashioned method of sizing 
should have been abolished years ago. 


If you install 


Pickens Slasher Hoods 


it is unnecessary for you to suffer the 


loss and inconveniences caused by the 
old process now employed in your 


Slasher Room. 


PICKENS SLASHER HOOD is con- 
structed in accord with scientific prac- 
tice and practical experience. 


YOU SHOULD DO THE SAME. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


We Are Waiting to Give You a Demonstration 


R. O. PICKENS SLASHER HOOD CO. 


TEN SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 
are now using them with success— 
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A completely equipped, central analytical laboratory 
where chemical control work on experimental and 
plant processes 1s carried out. 


ANALYSIS 


» "As unto the bow, the cord is”: 
is accurate chemical analysis: to the 
production of pure, untform dyestuffs. 
Without it the plant chemist cannot 
successfully synthesize the tons of highly 


complex colors. 


Without it, the crude, finshed dyes 
would be very unsatisfactory Furst 
and last, dyestuffs need most careful 


analysis. 

It is the rudder to all chemical 
progress. 

Examine Du Pont Dyestuffs and 


convince yourself of their excellence 
by the most rigid analysis. 


AN ADDITION OF 
TWO AND ONE 


We have added to the range of Du Pont Dyestuffs 
two level-dyeing acid colors and one bright, direct dye. 


Pontacyl Fast Yellow Y also has good fast- 
ness to light. It will find a large use in the 
dyeing of fancy mode shades in combination with | 
other acid dyes. | 

Pontacyl Sulphon Violet R in addition, has good 
fastness to light, washing, acids and alkalies. It 
should find application as a self-shade, or in combi- 
nation to produce navy, plum and prune shades. 

Pontamine Brown CG is further a dyestuff of 
excellent solubility and has good fastness to light. 
It dyes mixed fibres uniformly. 


Let a trial convince vou of their value. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Department 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Branch Offices 
New York Boston Providence 
Philadelphia Chicago 
Charlotte. N. C. 
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Market for American Cotton Goods 
in Egypt. 


According to a report from Amer- 
ican Consul Maynard, received in the 
Department of Commerce that coun- 
try is a land of few industries, the 
energies of the country being de- 
voted almost exclusively to agricul- 
tural pursuits, and as a consequence 


almost all manufactured articles 
used in the country are imported 
from abroad. Although the main 


agricultural product is cotton, cotton 
piece goods are manufactured in 
Eevpt to an extremely limited ex, 
tent. 

The principal reason for this is 
that the cotton grown in the Valley 
of the Nile and the Delta may be 
classed as “luxury” cotton, being of 
lone staple and very fine quality. 
This cotton is mainly consumed in 
the manufacture of fine cotton 
cloths and fabric for automobile 
tires and similar purposes where 
cotton of long fiber and great ten- 
sile strength required, but- not 
for cheap cotton cloth such as is 
needed here. The climate of Egypt 
makes the use of cotton cloth a mat- 
ter of universal necessity, and as a 
consequence of these factors cotton 
piece goods are by far the most im- 


is 


portant item ‘in the imports of 
Egypt. 
Egypt comprises approximately 


400,000 square miles, but the popu- 
lation of 13,000,000 is congested with- 
in the relatively ‘small area of 12,- 
OOO square miles. The buying pow- 
er of this population has been much 
enhanced by the advance in the sale 
price of Egyptian raw cotton, and 
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the purchases of all foreign manu- 
factures, particularly of cotton 
piece goods, have greatly increased. 

The imports into Egypt increased 
about 1,150 per cent and the exports 
by about 600 per cent during the 
past 40 years. 

In 1913 cotton piece 
counted for $18,075,434, 
cent, of the year’s total imports; in 
1919 for $49,863,358, or 21 per cent: 
and in 1920 for $92,789,337, or 18 per 
cent. 


goods 
or 13 per 


ac- 


Cotton is practically the only arti- 
cle of importance which the United 
States purchases from Egypt but 
the quantity is so great that there is 
every reason to believe that if the 
proper effort is put forth Egypt will 
buy American cotton piece goods in 
exchange for the vast amount of raw 
cotton taken by the United States. 
United Kingdom Dominates Market. 

From an examination of the above 
table it will be noted that the United 
Kingdom dominates the textile trade 
of Egypt. In canvassing the market 
it has been ascertamed that despite 
adverse exchange in many articles 
American mills are able to compete 
successfully, so far as price is con- 
cerned, with the mills of other na- 
tions. The difficulty seems to lie in 
meeting the exact requirements of 
the trade. The great quantity of 
piece goods consumed by Egypt year 
after year should prove sufficiently 
attractive to American manufactur- 
ers to induce them to carefully 
study the requirements of the coun- 
try and to make the kinds of piece 
goods which Egypt wants. This can 
easily be done by securing samples 
of the qualities in demand and mak- 


ing the cloth in the dimensions and 
colors wanted by the purchaser 
here, 

The British piece goods trade in 
Egypt is well organized, and several 
branches of British manufacturers 
are located in the country and carry 
stocks for immediate delivery. To 
meet this competition, the same 
methods should be employed and 
improved upon by offering better 
qualities and prices. Great Britain 
has so monopolized the cotton piece 
goods trade of Eevpt in the past 
that such goods, of whatever origin, 
have come to be known locally as 
“Manchester goods.” 

Distributing Centers—Import Duties 

In comparison with other oriental 
countries, the per capita consump- 
tion of cotton piece goods will be 
found greater in Eevpt than in most 
other countries, mainly as a result 
of the style of costumes worn. The 
various cotton manufactures im- 
ported during the calendar year 
1920 included: Yarn, $6,545,539: sew- 
ing thread, $1,679,300; fabrics, 98,- 
803,182: quilts and covers, $314,242; 
lamp wicks, braids and cords, $1065,- 
786: lace and embroideries, $5,681, 
240: velvet. and plush, $758,529: sail 
cloth, $222,988: other articles, $8,- 
049,833: a total of $120,161,639. 

Alexandria is the main market for 
cotton piece goods in Egypt and 
Cairo is the important distributing 
center for both the agricultural re- 
gions of this country and the neigh- 


boring markets in the Sudan and 
Palestine. Alexandria is also an im- 
portant trans-shipping port and 


supply center for the coast ports of 
Palestine and Syria. 
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The import duty on textiles is the- 
oretically 8 per cent ad valorem, but 
for the convenience of the trade 
fixed values are agreed upon for 
staple lines by a commission com- 
posed of customs officials and im- 
porters, and these valuations remain 
in effect for stated periods, when 
they are revised according to whole- 
sale prices abroad. In this way it is 
possible to ascertain practically the 
exact cost of placing piece goods on 
the Egyptian market. 

During and immediately following 
the war American piece goods found 
their way into the Egvptian market 
due to the fact that customary 
sources of supply had been com- 
pletely cut off, but apparently no ef- 
fort was made to meet the wishes 
of the consumer, and he was forced 
to accept what was offered to him. 
With a return to more normal man- 
ufacturing conditions this trade 
again returned to Manchester. The 
rm of American piece goods, how- 

ver. lasted long enough for the lo- 

a buvers to appreciate the quality 
of the material; and if the import- 
ant questions of color and dimen- 
sions are met and an energetic cam- 
paign undertaken to imtroduce 
American cotton goods into Egypt 
the reward will be great for the suc- 
cessful manufacturer 

Export houses in the United States 
or import houses in Egypt are not in 
position to undertake the heavy ex- 
pense incident to the introducing of 
American textiles, and unless man- 
ufacturers are prepared to co-oper- 
ate in this important pioneer work 
the Egyptian market will remain 
closed to American enterprise, 


Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Hanger, Ploneer Steel 
Frame 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Line Shaft Hangers 


Cut Power Costat Least 15” 


Cut Lubricating Costs at Least 75% 


Are split—can 


to shaft without disturbing 
pulleys, collars, couplings. 
Cost very little more than 
ordinary lineshaft hangers. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


be applied 


New York, N. Y. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Hanger, Cast Iron 
Frame 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


Standard Pressed Steel Company 


IDEAL POWER TRANSMISSION 
“ARROW” BELTING 


Selling Agent 


COTTON STATES BELTING & SUPPLY CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 


NEW YORK 
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THE FIBRE MILL EQUIPMENT THAT LASTS 


Not How Cheap—but how Lasting 


é & H ERE are cheaper kinds of mill equipment than 
Leatheroid, of course. But cheaper in first cost only 
—not economical in the end. 


It isn’t how much you pay for a roving can, box or car 
that counts—it’s how often you pay for them. 


Leatheroid Fibre Mill Equipment has made a reputation 
for itself on good service and good appearance—cleanness 
and smoothness—light weight and great strength. 


Try a few Leatheroid cans, cars or boxes in your mill. 
Notice how everybody likes them, and the remarkable 
service they give. 


Sold by Leading Southern Mill Supply Houses. 


ROGERS FIBRE COMPANY 
Leatheroid Sales Division - 1024 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 
Leatheroid Factory Light New York Boston Kennebunk, Me. 


durable. Steel top and bottom 
rims, 4-inch kicking band. Regular 
size 20x30. Other sizes 16x26,18x28, 
24x36, 24x40. 
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Combination Doffing 
Leatheroid Mill Box. Car. Has Fixed and 
The standard box for Loose Box; all fibre 
mills and factories. Un- boxes or steel and fibre 
usually strong; careful boxes. Extra steel! re- 
construction through- enforcing at all wear 
out; steel-over-wood Leatheroid Roving Can. Smooth points: platform has 
top rim, protecting cor- as glass tough as horn: no l6® steel frame: self- 
ner angles; madein 1,2, seams to open up; rolled over top. oiling wheels. 
3,4,and 5 bushel sizes. 


Leatheroid Warehous, 

| Car. Made of heavy 

fibre with steel - over- 

Leatheroid Steel Clad = wood top rim. Patented 

Car. Four inside q ribbed steel bottom 

smooth walls of heavy band —the only con- 

Leatheroid fibre: out- struction in which the 

side covered with light body of the car is actu- 

steel closely riveted; ally riveted to the wood 
Steel - over - wood top 


bottom at the four cor- 
rim; self-oiling wheels ners; self-oiling whee'-« 
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The Great Advantages To Be Enjoyed By Cotton 
Factors Through Trading In Less Than 100 Bale Lots 


The advantages offered by all Exchanges which deal in contracts based on the 
future delivery of any commodity is too well known, or too generally recognized as a | 
modern commercial factor, to require substantiation. True, some man or group of 
men, actuated either by ulterior or impractical altruistic motives, rise up with base- 
less complaints occasionally, but the established economic value of such Exchanges 
never permits of their being given other than amusing consideration. 


When the world war broke in 1918 the Cotton Exchanges of the country soon 
closed and every cotton man in the country knows what confusion resulted. As a 
matter of fact a condition bordering on panic prevailed in the cotton trade. There 
was no fixed price for cotton—nothing to guide either the buyer or seller in fixing a 
specific level of prices. All cotton men now know also that the staple was selling at 


very wide variances even in adjoining counties, not to mention the variances between 
interior points and ports. | 


With the admitted economic value of Cotton Exchanges in creating or estab- 
lishing prices for the staple based purely on the law of supply and demand, there was 
still one feature which was recognized as being other than compatible with the laws 


of equity. This was the arbitrary fixing of the rule that not less than 100 bales could 


be bought or sold on these Exchanges. This automatically worked a hardship on 
those men who could trade only in small or fractional lots—in other words in lots of 
less than 100 bales. This rule barred them from participating in those advantages 
enjoyed by men in position to trade in lots of 100 bales. and over. 


It was this need, this urgent demand for PROTECTION which came from the 
thousands who were able to deal in less than 100 bales which directly caused the cre- 
ation of THE AMERICAN COTTON & GRAIN EXCHANGE, Ince., of New York. 
Today ample opportunity is offered everyone to buy and sell at will any amount of 


cotton for either spot or future delivery in lots of 10 bales and multiples thereof, 
through this Exchange. | 


Beginning in a small way, and for a time hampered by those desiring to prevent 
rightful competition, THE AMERICAN COTTON & GRAIN EXCHANGE, Ince., i 
today grown to be one of the most formidable institutions in the country. That it is 
filling a long felt demand is evidenced by the fact that its patrons are numbered to- 
day by the thousands, while scores of new customers are daily being attracted by 
the advantages offered and the valued services rendered by its members. 


Weekly Market Letters Mailed Free Upon Request, References Cheerfully Fur- 
nished, While All Inquiries Will Be Promptly and Courteously Answered. 


Oliver & Houghton A. T. Jennings & Co. E. L. McGuigan & Co. Eblin & Company 
59-61 Pearl St. 88 Broad Street 24 Stone Street 33.35-37 S. William St. 
New York New York New York New York 


Rose & Son Raymond Palmer & Co. Martin & Conipany 
24 Stone Street 81 Broad Street 116 Broad Street 
New York New York New York 


(These firms are members of The American Cotton & Grain Exchange Clearing 
Association, Inc. ) 
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Bulletin by “Old Fixer”, a man who has 
had long & varied experience in this work 


Three-Ply Cloths. 

The three-ply fabric is construct- 
ed on practically the same plan as 
the two-ply or double fabric. About 
the only difference in the principle 
of the weave is that in the former 
there are three systems of warp and 
filling employed while in the latter 
two systems of warp and filling are 
uséd. The make-up of the three-ply 
weave can be followed in the dia- 
gram shown in Figure 1. An ordi- 
nary plain cotton weave is first 
transposed from its original draft to 
the new draft on a 12 harness plan. 
The plain weave is represented by 
the solid squares which are inserted 
on the third, sixth, ninth and twelfth 
bars. This will produce plain cloth 
number one in the three-ply struc- 
ture. The plain weave is also util- 


ized for the second system of weav- . 


ing so that the middle cloth is rep- 
resented on the new draft by trans- 
posing this weave on the second, 
fifth, eighth and eleventh bars in 
the form of solid circular marks. As 
the same weave is used for the third 
system of weaving; the lower thick- 
ness of cloth is designated in the 
draft on the first, fourth, seventh 
and tenth bars in the same kind of 
solid circular marks. The raising of 
the warp threads of the two upper 
cloths for the filling of the lower 
cloth and the warp threads of the 
top cloth for the filling of the mid- 
die cloth is represented in the draft 
by the crosses which are inserted 
on the same principle as has already 
been explained in connection with 
the drafting of double or two-ply 
Lextures. 


To weave the cloth at this stage 
would result in the production. of 
three separate fabrics, one above 
the other. Therefore, the three 
thicknesses must be united by the 
placing of stitching threads in the 
draft. These tie threads are indicat- 
ed in the design by the circles with 
dots on the second, sixth, eighth and 
twelfth bars. A sectional drawing of 
the three distinct thicknesses of 
cloth is shown in Figure 2. If woven 
with the tie threads as in the draft, 
a warp thread of the first eloth A 
would drop below a filling thread of 
the second cloth B and a warp 
thread of this cloth would in turn 
drop below a filling thread of the 
lower cloth, thus uniting the three 
cloths into one compact texture. 
Four and even five-ply fabrics are 
woven, but all are constructed on 
the same principle as considered in 
making up the two-ply and three- 
ply weaves. 

Pique Weaves. 

Pique cloths are constructed on 
the same principle as double cloths 
and belong in the same class. A draft 
for this type of weave is shown in 
Figure’ 3. A sectional view of the 
texture is presented in Figure 4. 
Bedspreads, quilts and similar tex- 
tiles are woven this way. Some of 
the Southern cotton mills do consid- 
erable business in this line of goods. 
The goods are usually woven in 
White, although colors are admitted 


A three-pl 


> 


Fig | 
BS 


Fig 2 


in case special designs in color are 
required. Sometimes a rib effect is 
produced on the face of the goods 
by the introduction of a wadding 
pick represented by E in the figure. 
This has the effect of elevating the 
body weave D so as to create the 
lines in the direction of the warp. 


Pievé Weeve. 


Seamless Goods. 


of the mills have done a 


Some 
considerable volume of business in 


seamless goods of late, such as 
seamless bags for tobacco, sugar, 
salt and the like and seamless pock- 
ets for garments. The double weave 
plan is, of course, followed in the 


Odd Lots Cotton 


Odd fet the purchace and tale 
of Cotton for future delivery 


Special Attention to Mill and Dealers’ Hedges 
EDWARD L. PATTON & COMPANY 


81 Broad Street, NEW YORK 


3536 
Tel. BROAD | 3749 
3537 


weaving of these goods and the nec- 
essary binding accomplished at the 
edges while the fabric is still in the > 
loom. The seamless trousers pocket 
trade has given considerable work in 
this line to some of the mills. 

Auto Robes Made With the Double 

Weaves. 

In recent years there has been a 
large demand for all kinds of robes 
and covers for use in the automobile 
trade. Of course the bulk of the 
auto robe manufacture is of woolen, 
worsted, mohair or similar fiber. But 
there are certain patterns of auto 
robes and blankets which are made 
either exclusively of cotton or of 
cotton and animal fiber blended in 
the making of the batches of stock 
or in the weaving. One may find 
auto robes of many colors or pat- 
terns woven with a cotton backing 
and a wool face. It is possible to 
utilize the different grades of yarns 
in these fabrics because they are al- 
most always heavy and made with a 
view of giving warmth. If a robe is 
woven of pure woolen stock the cost 
will have to be too high to make the 
article a good seller. Therefore, the 
popular lines of goods for the auto- 
mobile trade contain cotton mixes. 
Again, many of the so-called woolen 
auto robes are woven with a plain 
cotton warp and a woolen or worst- 
ed filling. The demand has been for 
large checks and complicate designs 
for the robes. The users of the cars 
appear to prefer fabrics in which 
the checks are made prominent with 
bright colored yarns. 

The gypsy life led by many auto- 
mobile enthusiasts in good weather 
requires the employment of blank- 
ets for use when camping out on a 
tour or during a vacation. The fad 
has developed an extensive demand 
for blankets made of colored mate- 
rial so as not to show dust when 
used in the open field. A visit to 
any auto dealers where supplies are 
carried will show several stacks of 
blankets on sale. An examination of 
these blankets will reveal that gen- 
erally the warp is colored cotton and 
the filling wool, worsted, mohair or 
a mixture of any of these fibers with 
cotton or other vegetable fiber. Some 
of the blankets are woven with very 
attractive designs by the use of ‘the 
double weave. In some instances the 
backing is plain, while the face is 
woven with artistic colored effects. 
The Jacquard loom is used to weave 
some of the more intricate patterns 
and this class of weaving will be 
considered in another installment. 


Puritan Mill. 
Fayetteville, N. C. 
J. W. McElhannon Supt. 
J. D. Watkins...Carder and Spinner 


Beaming 
Warper 
Lee Campbell....2d Hand Weaving 
Cloth Room 
A. Barnhart. ...... Shipping Clerk 


A. D. MeElhannon. Master Mechanic 
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Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles 


cA Series gf «Articles By W. C. DODSON, B. E. 


The shade to be matched is a 4% dyeing, so we 
will make our first attempt at the match by using: 
3% of our direct brown; \% of 1% direct black; 
4 of 1% direct red. 


1. Dissolve 1 gram of direct red in 1000 c.c. of 
water and place in solution bottle. 


Dissolve 1 gram of direct black in 1000 c.c. of 
water and place in solution bottle. 


2. Weigh out 3% of direct brown and add to 
dye pot. (3% dyeing on 10 grams of goods = 
3,10 of a gram of dye.) 


3. Measure out 1% of 1% direct red and add to 
dye pot. (Since we dissolved 1 gram of Red, or 
in other words 10%, in 1000 c.c., 1% = 100 c.c.; 
14 of 1% = 50 


4. Measure out 1% of 1% direct black and add 
to dye pot. (Since we dissolved 1 gram of black, or 
in other words 10%, in 1000 c.c.; 1% — 100 c.c; 
of 1% = 50 cc.) 


5. Fill dye pot with 100 c.c. of water (we have 
already added 100 c.c. of the red, and black solu- 
tions). Boil up till well dissolved. 


6. Weigh out 10 grams of material; wet out 
and put into boiling dye bath. 


7. Boil gently for 15 minutes stirring occa. 
sionally, and add 30% of salt (30% of 10 grams 
= 3 grams of salt). 


8. Boil and stir for 45 minutes more—and wash 
the dyed goods. If the dyeing is not a match to 
the commission house sample, we must make an- 
other attempt. 


Suppose our match is too reddish in tone. This 
means we have used too much red, so we make 
another dyeing using: 3% brown, %4 of 1% red, 
14 of 1% black. If this is not a match we continue 
in the same manner, using less of one color or 
more of another, etc., until the match is made. 
Patience is a necessity in laboratory matching of 
shades. 


As an aid to color matching we give below what 
are known as the chromatic circles. One of these 
illustrates tints or light shades, such as pink, sky 
blue, heliotrope and palm beach. The other illus- 
trates full shades or heavy dyeings. 
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Explanation of Tints: Starting with the heavy 
shades on the outer circle such as red; orange; 
blue; violet; we begin reducing the amount of 
color used. (In other words we begin approach- 
ing no color or white.) When we reduce red we 
get pink; when we reduce reddish orange we get 
salmon pink; when we reduce orange we get buff 
or cream; when we reduce yellowish orange we 
get amber or straw color, etc. 

Explanation of Shades: Starting with the 
heavy shades on the outer circle such as red; 
orange; blue; violet; we begin adding black. When 
we add black to red we get maroon; when we add 
black to reddish orange we get chocolate color; 
when we add blaek to orange we get brown; when 
we add black to yellowish orange we get yellowish 
brown; when we add black to yellow we get citron 
or olive color, ete. 

The variations of these tints and shades are 
almost without number. These chromatic cir- 


(Continued on Page 25) 


Picker Sticks 
Spools 
Skewers 
Binders 
Loom: Supplies 


Ivey Mfg Co. 


Hickory. N. C. 


PATENTS 


Marks and Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 
Write for terms. Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


SANDOZ 


Sandoz Chemical Works 


(Imeorporated) 


240 Water St., NEW YORK : 


Diazo Fast Black V 


Superior to any developed black 
offered during past ten years 


Product Samples and Prices 


on Request 


JOHN HARTLEY, Sou. Selling Asgt. 


407 Commercial Bank Building., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Attention! 


Now! is the time to protect 


your Mill Floors for 1922 


CHAMPION CHEMICAL 
ASHEVILLE Cc. 


Special prices on contracts for 
your requirements, 
they may be. 


whatever 


Write us for them immediately 


Champion Chemical Co. 


Charlie Nichols, General Manager 


Asheville, N. C. 
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IS slogan was originated by us 
years ago. It has appeared in our 
advertising ever since, and truly 


describes the merits of Link-Belt Silent 
Chain drives. 


Flexible as a Belt— 


LINK-BELT SILENT CHAIN can wrap 
around a wheel as easily as a belt; around a 
small wheel, more easily. 


Positive as a Gear— 
LINK-BELT SILENT CHAIN maintains a 
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positive contact with the wheel; the linear 
velocity of the chain is the exact pitch line 
velocity of the wheel. There is no rolling con- 
act, as with gears. 


More Efficient Than Either— 


LINK-BELT SILENT CHAIN transmits its 

ull evenly to every tooth in contact with it. 

There is no one-tooth action as in gears, and no 

losses due to rolling friction and to the shock 
of transferring the load from tooth to tooth. 


I | LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
Birmingham, Ala., S. L. Morrow, Brown Marx Bldg. 
arlotte, N. C., J. S. Cothran, Com’! Bank Bida 


— | 


No. 125. It illustrates numerous 

applications of Link-Belt Silent 
Chain Drives in many varied industries 
and shows how to figure drives and 
prices. Your engineering and purchas- 
ing departments should have copies. Sent 


tar the 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 
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Every Cotton Mill has use for some type of Flanged » 
Pulley and we are prepared to furnish promptly, any 
type that you may need. 


The Wo ) Line 
SONS CO. 
of POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY, is the 
result of 63 years of studied experience upon this one 
line only. We offer you the benefit of that experience 


in the service of our Engineering Department which 
is yours for the asking. 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


BARNARD - LYNAH, INC. 


321 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Selling Agents For 
Cotton Mills 


WANTED 


TIRE FABRIC MILL ACCOUNTS 


O. A. BARNARD, President 
Was Formerly Managing Director of 
J. H. LANE & CO. 
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Harding on Capital and Labor 


That part of President Harding's 
recent message to Congress which 
deals with capital and labor, and 
other phases of the industrial sit- 
uation was as follows: 

While this set of problems is com- 
monly comprehended under the gen- 
eral phrase, “Capital and Labor,” it 
is really vastly broader. It is a ques- 
tion of social and economic organi- 
zation. Labor has become a large 
contributor, through its savings, to 
the stock of capital; while the peo- 
ple who own the largest individual 
aggregates of capital are themselves 
often and hard earnest laborers; 
very often it is extremely difficult to 
draw the line of demarcation be- 
tween the two groups; to determine 
whether a particular individual is 
entitled to be set down as laborer 
or as capitalist. In a very large pro- 
portion of cases, he is both, and 
when he is both he is the most use- 
ful citizen. 

The right of labor to organize is 
just as fundamental and necessary 
as is the right of capital to organize. 
The right of labor to negotiate, to 
deal with and solve its particular 
problems in an organized way, 
through its chosen agents, is just as 
essential as is the right of capital 
to organize, to maintain corpora- 
tions, to limit the liabilities of stock- 
holders. Indeed, we have come to 
recognize that the limited liability 
of the eitizen as a member of a la- 
bor organization closely parallels 
the limitation of liability of the citi- 
zen as a stockholder in a corpora- 
tion for profit. Along this line of 
reasoning, we shall make the great- 
est progress toward solution of our 
problem of capital and labor. 

In the case of the corporation, 
which enjoys the privilege of limited 
liability of stockholders, particular- 
ly when engaged in the public ser- 
vice, it is recognized that the out- 
side public has a large concern 
which must be protected: and so we 
provide regulations, restrictions and, 
in some cases, detailed supervision. 
Likewise, in the case of labor or- 
ganizations, we might well apply 
Similar and equally well-defined 
principles of regulation and super- 
vision in order to conserve the pub- 
lic’s interests as affected by their 
operations. 


Just as it is not desirable that a 
corporation shall be allowed to im- 
pose undue exactions upon the pub- 
lic, so it is not desirable that a la- 
bor organization shall be permitted 
to exact unfair terms of employ- 
ment or subject the public to actual 
distresses in order to enforce its 
terms. Finally, just as we are ear- 
nestly seeking for procedures 
whereby to adjust and settle politi- 
eal differences between nations 
without resort to war, so we may 
look about for means to settle the 
differences between organized cap- 
ital and organized labor without re- 
sort to those forms of warfare which 
we recognize under the name of 
strikes, lockouts, boycotts and the 
like. 

As we have great bodies of law 
carefully regulating the organization 
and operations of industrial and 
financial corporations, as we have 
treaties and compacts among na- 


tions, which look to the settlement 
of differences without the necessity 
of conflict in arms, so we might well 
have plans of conference, of com- 
mon counsel, of mediation, arbitra- 
lion and judicial determination in 
controversies between labor and 
involve the necessity to develop a 
thorough-going code of practice in 
dealing with such affairs. It might 
be well to frankly set forth the su- 
perior interest of the community as 
a whole, to either the labor group 
or the capital group. With rights, 
privileges, immunities and modes of 
organization thus carefully defined, 
it should be possible to set up judi- 
cial or quasi-judicial tribunals for 
the consideration and determination 
of all disputes which menace the 
public welfare. 


In an industrial society such as 
ours, the strike, the lockout and the 
boyeott are as much out of place 
and as disastrous in their results as 
in war or armed revolution m the 
domain of politics. The same dis- 
position to reasonableness, to con- 
ciliation, to recognition of the other 
side’s point of view, the same pro- 
vision of fair and recognized tri- 
bunals and processes, ought to make 
it possible to solve the one set of 
questions as easily as the other. I 
believe the solution is possible. 

The consideration of such a pol- 
icy would necessitate the exercise 
of care and deliberation in the con- 
struction of a code and a charter of 
elemental rights, dealing with the 
relations of employer and employee. 
This foundation in the law, dealing 
with the modern conditions of so- 
cial and economic life, would has- 
ten the building of the temple of 
peace in industry, which a rejoicing 
nation would acclaim. 


British Mill Trust Operates at Loss. 


Manchester, Eng—The Amalga- 
mated Cotton Mills Trust, including 
Horrockses, Crewdson & Co., and 20 
other important cotton mill compa- 
nies, closes its: fiscal year with 
losses, and no profits on its books. 
Until the setlement of inland reve- 
nue payments, the total amount of 
loss cannot be determined. It is re- 
ported, however, that the company 
has no profits available for its ordi- 
nary shares, but that it holds a large 
claim for the return of excess prof- 
its duty payments. 


British Cotton Yarn Market is Im 
proving. 


Manchester, Eng—In the cotton 
yarn market last week  inqnirias 
were expanding, but the actual in- 
crease in business done was limited. 
The tone, however, is less depressed, 
though prices have not improved. 
India was doing more at the close of 
the week. China was asking for firm 
offers, but Far Eastern price ideas 
on transactions of any magnitude 
made business impracticable. Other 
markets ruled quiet. 

The print cloth section was in bad 
condition, but more mills shutting 
down. In the cotton yarn section 


India was a good buyer, but other 
business was of a retail character. 
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No longer is a good box just a box, 
or a good crate merely a_ crate. 
These containers are designed by 
engineers. A new engineering pro- 
fession is growing up to make them 
what they ought to be, says Lefax 
Magazine. 

Exact standards for every detail 
in a box or crate have been worked 
out by the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory, by groups of 
railroads, by the National Associa- 
tion of Box Manufacturers, by the 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, and other such organizations. 
Containers that do not conform to 
these standards may be weak, or 
they may be far heavier and cost- 
her than they need be to possess 
the required strength. 

There is the matter of nailing, for 
instance. Cement coated nails hold 
30 per cent better than smooth nails. 
This holding power is fully 50 per 
cent, greater when the nail is driven 
across the grain than when driven 
into the end of it. The holding pow- 
er of a nail varies widely between 
basswood and beech. A nail over- 
driven by so little as a single wallop 
of the hammer loses from 15 to 40 
per cent of its hold due to the 
crushing of the wood fibre by the 
nail head. 

Nails should be spotted evenly in 
staggered rows, when cleats are 
used at box ends, so that approxi- 
mately half of them reach into the 
cleat and the other half into the 
end. 


Determining nail sizes and spac- 
ings with respect to the weight and 
kind of lumber used is highly im- 
portant. In the first place, the pack- 
er classifies woods according to their 
density, the common ones grouping 
thus: 

Group I: Alpine fir, aspen, bal- 
sam fir, basswood, cedar, cotton- 
wood, cypress, Norway pine, spruce, 
vellow poplar. 

Group II: Douglas fir, hemlock, 
larch, Southern yellow pine. 

Group Ill: Black ash, black gum, 
maple (soft or silver), red gum, syc- 
amore, white elm. 

Froup IV: Beech,! birch, hack- 
berry, oak, rock-elm, white ash. 

With these groupings in mind, he 
then follows a table of nail gauges, 
arranged by the National Box Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. 

Having chosen the right size nails, 
the packer spaces them according 
to this rule: “In nailing side, top or 
bottom to ends, six-penny nails or 
smaller should be spaced not to ex- 
ceed 1% inches apart, when driven 
into the side grain of the box end, 
and not to exceed 1% inches apart 
when driven into the end grain of 
the end. With nails larger than six- 
penny the spacing should be increas- 
ed one-fourth inch for each penny 
over six. 

Banding a box, a process that 
looks very simple, is also an art, as 
packing engineers have proved. 


Plain, flat unannealed steel strap, 


coated to prevent rust, is preferable 
to annealed wire or iron strap for 
most uses, because tensile 
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and Your Packing Case 


strength is 30 per cent greater, and 
it is less likely to stretch or break. 
Of course, a stretcher must be used 
in applying any sort of banding 
metal, for the value of banding lies 


in its constant grip. It must be 
tight, too, to prevent it from fes- 
tooning if the lumber in the box 


should shrink. A band should be 
placed around each end of a box pa- 
rallel to the. ends, and export boxes 
should be strapped longitudinally, 
with a band at both top and bottom. 

Lumber used green will ruin the 
best job of nailing and strapping, 
for as it dries it shrinks. If it 
seasoned down to general atmos- 
pheric conditions, 12 or 18 per cent 
moisture content; if there are few 
knots, season chevks or openings in 
the grain, and if these few are so 
placed as to have slight weakening 
effect upon the container, then it is 
not so important whether the wood 
is hard oak or soft pine. The pack- 
ing specialist will pick the species 
his company can buy cheapest and 
design the thickness of his pieces to 
suit. 

The sizes and thicknesses he de- 
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cides upon are important. Standard 
dimension stuff, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 


inches wide, is used wherever pos- 
sible for the sake of economy. The 
wider it is the better, because wide 
boards give a box more rigidity and 
a defect is less likely to cause a 
break. The thicknesses depend not 
only upon the size of the box, the 
weight of the contents and the 
amount of support given by the con- 
tents to the box sides, but also upon 
the species of wood. Extra thin ma- 
terial usually must be of the hard- 
woods, such as beech, birch, maple, 
ash, oak, or gum, regardless of how 
light the load is to be, for nails must 
have something substantial to hold 
to, even if the container filled 
with nothing heavier than hats. 

If the padding or bracing inside 
a box is properly chosen and ar- 
ranged, the weight and size of the 
package may be reduced. Corru- 
gated or strawboard, bent to fit odd- 
shaped spaces, has saved many a 
manufacturer the heavy cost of pa- 
pers and excelsior. Used as parti- 
tions, this material is often better 
than wood; for it offers strong re- 
sistance and does not shatter as 
easily as wood. 

The question of damage by weath- 
er and stevedores’ hooks must like- 
wise be considered. For bales, fibre- 
board testing no less than 200 pounds 
to the square inch, Mullin test, 
wrapped around the bale under the 
burlap or canvas cover, is excellent 
protection from hooks. If the bales 
are kept down to 140 pounds and 
have ears on the corners, they will 
be hit by fewer hooks. 

Time was when waterproofing 
boxes and crates was a tough job 
for a packer, but not today. Ordi- 
narily all metal parts subject to 
rust are slushed with a good anti- 
rust compound, one that contains 
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no grit or acid. Then the container 
is lined with a thoroughly water- 
proof paper. 


Industry has produced a number 
of tough, pitch-impregnated papers 
and canvasses in which a product 
can be wrapped inside its box or 
erate. The wetter canvas gets, the 
closer it hugs the product. It does 
not crack in cold_or melt in equato- 
rial heat. If a hole is punched in it, 
the edges adhere to whatever sur- 
face is near enough, thus sealing up 
the rent. 

Today it is standard practice to 
bore holes in the wooden box to 
allow a machine to “breathe” with 
every fluctuation in temperature. 
To dispose of any water that may 
rain or dash into these holes, clever 
little tin spouts leading to vents are 
placed under such hole. 

Often double boxes are used, the 
inner one floated or braced in the 
outer. Holes can be bored in both 
boxes, and if they are offset the 
danger of water running into them 
is slight. For export. shipments 
these holes usually are screened to 
keep out vermin. 

Sometimes holes are put in dou- 
ble boxes to keep the product cool. 
Rolls of varnished cambric packed 
closely in an inner box once gave 
their maker trouble by catching fire 
from friction. The ventilating holes 
remedied this difficulty. 

If he would land his goods safely 
af the other end of their journey, 
the packing designer must think of 
all sorts of things besides the tight- 
ness and strength of the container. 
Take the fragile X-ray tubes, which 
are shipped by express all over the 
world. Once they broke in transit 
like sO many eggs, in spite of the 
big red signs, “Glass” and “Handle 
with care.” It seemed as if there 
was no packing soft and resilient 
enough to save them. 

Then a shipper tried psychology 
on the expressman. Instead of nail- 
ing up the tubes in big, strong 
boxes, he used thin, springy wood 
and slung each tube on tight strips 
of ticking inside an open crate. Any 
handler could look within and see 
the delicate glass tube, the size of a 
man’s arm. The effect was good. A 
look at the product plus the mental 
effect of a little two-finger handle 
at one end of the crate, cut down 
breakage tremendously. 
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In an expert's report appear such 
general recommendations as these: 
“a. Lumber. 


“The hemlock lumber now used is 
entirely unsatisfactory. It is recom- 
mended that its use be discontinued 
and that yellow pine be used in its 
place. The yellow pine should be 
equal to sound, tight knotted stock. 
box grade or better. 


It is recommended that unanneal- 
ed steel strap be used. 
“ce. Waterproof paper. 


Box strapping. 


“The cordlined waterproof paper 
now used is a very good sheet of pa- 
per, but for general purposes the 
cord reinforcing is not necessary 
and makes the paper too expensive. 
If is recommended that its use be 
discontinued and that duplex water- 
proof paper be used in its place. 

“d. Case Linings. 

“Since standard sized export pack- 
ages are being adopted, it is recom- 
mended that-made-up case linings be 
used with all seams cemented, in- 
stead of sheets cuts to fit the case. 


It was noticed that much paper is 
being wasted by using sheets be- 


cause the packers always tear off too 
long a sheet so as to be sure to have 


enough. Also lining a ease with 
sheets does not make a tight case, 


which is very necessary with highly 
finished appliances, where rust is so 
important a factor. It believed 
that possibly slushing could be dis- 
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continued on export shipments if 
these case linings were used. 

“e. Weighing. 

“It is very important that each 


and every export package be weigh- 
ed individually, owing to the strict 
customs regulations regarding the 
declaration of wrong weights. Some 
countries permit only 2 per cent va- 
riation between the weight as sten- 
ciled on the case, and the actual 
weight as received at customs house. 
In many instances the weight of two 
cases will vary more than 2 per 
cent even though they contain the 
same material, and are of the same 
size, due to variation in the weight 
of the case. An average weight 
should never be used on export ship- 
ment.” 


Telephone 
Connections 


North Carolina Reed Co. 


HIGH POINT, N. C. 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 


LOOM REEDS 


Lino Soldered Reeds and Leese Reeds a Specialty 


Working Samples 
on Request 
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$200,000,000 Invested In 


North Carolina Mills 


The cotton will industry in North 


Carolina represents an invest of 
more than two hundred million dol- 
lars, according to the report of M. L. 
Shipman, Commissioner of Labor 
and Printing. His reports show that 
568 mills are now im operation in the 
State and that their invested capital 
is $197,758,932. 

Thirty-eight mills have failed to 
send in their reports for the two- 
year period, but the total number of 
mills reporting since the last bien- 
nial review in 1918 represents an in- 
crease of 84 plants. The estimated 
value of the yearly output from all 
but 52 mills is $259,243,725. Raw ma- 
terial used by the textile plants ex- 
clusive of the knitting mills was 
305,260,314 pounds. 

The total number of spindles re- 
ported is 5,255,320; looms, 72,514; 
ecards, 12,119, and the number 
horse power utilized at regular in- 
tervals was 210.883. Cotton, woolen, 
eordage and silk mills employ 73,- 
592, and the estimated number 
‘dependents intimately associated 
with the cotton mill industry in this 
State in the capacity of wage earn- 
ers and their families is 214,843. 

“An index to the industrial prog- 
of the State during the past 
two years,” says Commissioner Ship- 
man, “is furnished by the continued 
growth of the cotton mill industry. 
Industrially North Carolina has rap- 


ress 


of 


of 
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idly advanced to that position 
output and prosperity where 
tinued expansion will be controlled 
only by basic limitations. No fact 
relating to the advancement of the 


State is more important, or more 
significant to the student of social 
and. economic conditions in North 


Carolina than the vigor, the persist- 
ency and the success that has fol- 
lowed the introduction of this 
branch of manufacture. The last bi- 
ennial period has witnessed the 
usual development of the textile in- 
dustry. 

“The extent to which an industry 
gives employment and the amount 
which it pays in wages is a better 
test of its importance in many in- 
stances than the capital it requires, 
the cost of materials, the value of 
products or even the added value 
through the process of manufacture. 
The wage earners in all branches of 


the textile industry of the State 
combined, present a formidable ar- 
ray of men, women and children. 


The number of each class reported 
for the period covered by this re- 
port shows a healthy increase over 
the previous two years. The wage 
level is also higher, but this condi- 
tion may not be maintained in the 
immediate future on account of bus- 
iness depression which appeared 
during the latter. part of 1920. The 
high average wages paid males dur- 


Wooden Packing Cases 


carry heavy loads. 


ber. 


Drawer 330 


These boxes are built of timber taken from 
our own lands, in four styles as shown; pre- 
sent a neat appearance, and are made to 


We Solicit a Trial Order 
White Pine, NL C. Pine, Poplar, Oak and Chestnut 


We also manufacture Kiln-Dried and Dressed Lum- 
Mill Work—Ceiling, Flooring & Mouldings 


Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 


HICKORY, N., C. 
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ing the last biennial period is $6.56 
per day: females, $4.23. 

“Estimated unemployment in the 
textile industry of the State at the 
time this report goes to press is 
small in comparison to conditions 
reported from other sections of the 
country. This is due to the fact 
that both day and night forces have 
heen maintained, although on short 
lime (in some instances), which has 
enabled the operators to hold out 


the hope of full time operations 
when market conditions show im- 
provement.” 

Regarding the knitting mills of 


North Carolina Commissioner Ship- 
man says: 

“There has been a noticeable ex- 
tension of this industry the past two 
vears as evidenced by the statistics, 
but if does not necessarily follow 
that the manufacturers have en- 
countered no obstacles in the opera- 
tion of their plants. The demand for 
their capacity output experienced 
during the year 1919 and the first 
half of 1920 has not since been main- 
tained, extraordinary fluctuations in 
the price of raw materials have pre- 
vailed: the wage scale also has been 
unstable, and various other causes 
have kept manufacturers in a state 
of perplexity. However, depressing 
times are passing; many plants 
which shut down a little while ago 
are resuming operations and the 
knitting industry looks to the fu- 
ture with hope and confidence.” 

Summary: 

Knitting mills: Number of spin- 
dies emploved, 216,782: knitting ma- 
chimes, 20,444; 
{28; power, 22,22 : 
number emploves; adults, male, 5,- 
775: females, 9,443: children (under 
16 years), 1.275. ‘Total number of 
employes, 16,495; number dependent 
on mills for a livelihood, 29,416. 

High average daily wage paid men 
is reported to be $5.60: lowest aver- 
age, $2.61. Highest average paid wo- 
men, $4.35: lowest? $1.80. 


Sixteen mills report the use of 
steam for power; 106 employ elec- 
tricity exclusively: 15 steam and 
electricity: one steam and water: 


two water: and the remainder gen- 
erate their own power from inter- 
nal combustion engines. 

Cotton mills: One hundred and 
eighty-four report the use of elec- 
tric power; 40 employ steam: 60 use 
steam and electricrty; 21 steam and 
water; 11 electricity and water: 16 
steam, water and electricity: 16 gen- 
erate their own power and 29 over- 
looked this item in reporting. 


Lower Prices Play Havoc With 
Trade Totals. 

Further evidence that the tremen- 
dous reduction in the foreign trade 
totals of the United States is largely 
due to lower prices, comes to the 
surface, says the Trade Record of 
the National City Bank of New York, 
in the latest official figures of our 
Department of Commerce. They 
show declines in prices of practical- 
ly every article entering or leaving 
the country in the latest available 
month when compared with the 
same month of last year, and in 
many cases the fall off is as much 
as 50 per cent in price per unit of 
quantity. 
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Illustrations of this big fall in 
price are found in“the October re- 
port of the Department of Com- 
merce showing quantity and value 
of certain principal articles export- 
ed in October, 1921, and a compari- 
son with the same month of last 
vear. The figures indicate that the 
value at the port of exportation of 
the wheat passing out of the coun- 
try in October, 1921, was $1.29 per 


bushel against %2.77 per bushel in 
October of last year; corn 60c per 
bushel against $1.33 in the same 


month of 1920; rye 98c per bushel 
against $2.15: oats 40ec per bushel 
against 86c one vear ago: barley 73c 
against $1.51: rice 3%c per pound 
against 7c in October, 1920, and flour 
$6.29 per “barrel against $11.55 one 
vear ago, these figures suggesting a 
fall of fully one-half in the price of 
breadstuffs per unit of quantity 
when comparing the figures of Oc- 
tober, 1921, with those of October, 
1920. 

Meats also show a big fall off in 
price, though not quite as great as 


that of breadstuffs. Bacon exports 
in October, 1921, averaged i3c a 
pound at the port .of exportation 


against 23c a vear ago: lard 11%c a 
pound against 22c: géanned beef 20c 
against 35c; condensed milk 12¢ per 
pound against i8c: and cottonseed 
oll 9c per pound against an average 


of i7c in the same month of last 
year. 
In manufacturing material the 


fall in price is also strongly marked, 
though not as great as in foodstuffs. 
Cotton, the one manufacturing ma- 
terial included in the October report 
thus far received, shows an average 
export price of 20c per pound in the 
month of October, 19241, against 30c 
in October of last year. Leaf to- 
bacco, another manufacturing mate- 
rial, shows for the month of Sep- 
tember, 1921, the latest figures avail- 
able, an average of 30c per pound 
against 63c in September of the pre- 
ceding year; copper, another manu- 
facturing material, went in Septem- 
ber at 12%c per pound against prac- 
tically 20c in September of last vear; 
hituminous coal $5 per ton against 
$10.35 in the same month of last 
year: steel billets $3050 against 
$73.85 in the corresponding month of 
1920; and pitch pine lumber $32.55 
per M feet in September, 1921, 
against $61.55 in the same month of 
1920. 

In finished manufactures the fall 
off in price is equally startling; com- 
mercial automobiles exported in 
Seplember, 1921, went at an aver- 
age of $1,000 per car as against $1,- 
740 per car in September, 1920, and 
passenger machines averaged $915 
in the export figures of September, 
1921, as against $1,215 im the same 
official figures of one year earlier. 
Unbleached cotton.went at 8c per 
yard in September of the current 
year as against 24c in the same 
month of last year; and bleached 
cofton 11.6¢ per yard against 33.2c 
in the same month of last year. 

On the import side the decline in 
prices is also striking and- is evi- 
dently responsible in a very consid- 
erable degree for the fall off in total 
values. Raw cotton imported in 
September, 1921, is valued at 16.5c 
per pound by the government re- 
ports as against 54.5¢ one year ear- 
her, 
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Final Estimate 


Washington, Dec. 12.—The cotton 
crop this year will amount to 3,989,- 
403,000 pounds of lint, not including 
linters, the Department of Agricul- 
lure announced today in its final 
estimate. That is equivalent to 8,- 
340,000 bales of 500 youngs gross 
weight (748.4 pounds of lint and 21.6 
pounds of bagging and ties being es- 
timated per 500-pound gross weight 
bale), 

The production last year was 13,- 
439,603 equivalent 500-pound bales in 
1919 if was 11,420,763; in 1918 it was 
12,040,632; in 1917 it was 11,302,375: 
in 1916 if was 11,449,930; in 1915 if 
was 11,191.820 and in 1914 the crop 
was the largest ever grown, 16,134,- 
930 bales. 

The average weight per running 
bale this year is estimated at 497.8 
pounds gross, compared with 506.4 
pounds in 1920, as reported by the 
Bureau of the census, 504.2 pounds 


in 1919 505.6 pounds in 1918, and 
505.5 pounds, the average for the 
preceding five years. 

Linters, a product obtained at 


mills when the crop in ginned, are 
not included in the foregoing final 
estimate. Production of linters is 
about 8.6 per cent as much as the 
lint production according to the av- 
erage for the years 1915-19. 

The price per pound of lint cot- 
ton to producers December 1, 1921, 
' was 16.2 cents, compared with a De- 
cember 1 price of 13.9 cents in 1920, 
35.6 cents in 1919, 27.6 cents in 1918, 
27.7 cents in 1917, 19.6 cents im 1916, 
11.3 cents in 1915, and 6.8 cents in 
1914. 

The estimated proauction for .this 
vear, with comparisons, by States in 
bales of 500-pound gross weight, fol- 
lows: 


State 1921 1920 1915-19 Av. 
16,000 21,337 21,824 
860,000 924,761 740,028 
760,000 1,623,076 1,259,:737 
840,000 1,415,129 1,879,091 
13.000 18,144 34,495 
635,000 662,699 717,198 
870,000 895.312 971,650 
295.000 387,663 461,674 
2. 200,000 4,345,282 3,174,817 
860,000 1,214,448 959,120 
Tenn 349,000 325,085 343,222 
78.000 78,856 59,544 
530,000 1,336,298 803,050 
Cal. (a) 74,000 75,183 50,691 
40,000 103,124 29,434 
Other 

States 13,000 13,239 5,508 

(a) Includes some cotton grown in 


Mexico. 


In announcing its final estimate of 
cotton production for this year as 
8,340,000 bales, which is 1,800,000 
bales more than given in the pre- 
liminary estimate in October, the 
Department of Agriculture placed 
the blame for the low estimate ear- 
lier in the season on “persistent and 
widespread propaganda at planting 
lime” as to acreage and lack of 
travel funds, which prevented. stat- 
isticians of the Government from 


personally inspecting and checking 
reports. 

The crop reporting board, the De- 
partment of Agriculture announced, 
was..“forced. to aceept growers’ re- 
ports of acreage reductions, 


which 
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of Cotton Crop 


were biased by propaganda and gen- 
erally believed.” 

In a statement issued with 
Government's estimate today, 
Department of Agriculture said: 

“The December cotton’ report, 
forecasting a total crop of 8,340,000 
bales, is much in excess of earlier 
estimates during the growing sea- 
son. It may be well, therefore, to 
explain the principal factors which 
account for the difference between 
the early promise and the last esti- 
mate, 

“Acreage: (1) Persistent and wide- 
spread propaganda at planting time 
for a reduction in cotton acreage of 
from 33 to 50 per cent as compared 
with 1920. (2) Propaganda support- 
ed by large carry-over from pre- 
vious season, low prices below cost 
of production in 1920, reduced for- 
eign consumption and demand with 
great financial loss to growers in 
1920, and lack of planting time. (3) 
Acreage reduction reported at plant- 
ing time by growers affected by 
propaganda. (4) Lack of travel 
funds prevented statisticians of the 
bureau from personally inspecting 
and checking acreage in their States 
in, 1919, 1920 and first half of 1921. 
5) Crop reporting board forced to 
accept growers’ report of acreage 
reductions, which were biased by 
propaganda and generally believed. 
6) Since July 1, fleld statisticians 
have been able to travel and their 
reports indicate that the growers’ 
report on June 25 exaggerated the 
reduction in acreage. It appears 
that while many growers actually 
reduced their acreage, others took 
advantage of the propaganda senti- 
ment for reduction and proceeded to 
increase their own acreages. (7) 
The estimate of the acreage in cul- 
tivation on June 25 was correct when 
checked against data submitted by 
growers at that time, but it now 
appears that the data upon which 
the estimate was based were mis- 
leading, the acreage was underesti- 
mated, and the crop reporting board 
was deprived of the check afforded 
by personal travel and inspection of 
field statisticians until the last half 
of the crop year. 


the 
the 


Cotton Ginning Report Issued. 


Washington, Dec. 8.—Cotton gin- 
ned prior to December 1 amounted 
to 7,640,870 running bales, including 
121,859 round bales, counted as half 
bales; 22,058 bales of American- 
Egyptian, and 2,915 bales of Sea Is- 
land, the Census Bureau announced 
today. 

Ginnings to December 1 last year 
were 10,141,293 bales, including 191,- 
539 round bales, 46,160 bales of 
American-Egyptian and 965 bales of 
Sea Island. 

Ginnings by States to December 1 
this year were: 

Alabama, 575,310: Arizona, 25,715; 
Arkansas, 756,008: California, 16,030; 
Florida, 11,724: Georgia, 803,815; 
Louisiana, 275,197; Mississippi, 790,- 
326; Missouri, 66,130: North Caro- 
lina, 739,035; Oklahoma, 740,532; 
South Carolina, 734,665: Tennessee, 
281,251; Texas, 2,073,572; Virginia, 
4.952; all other States, 6,608. 


New High Record in Cotton Exports 
to Japan. 


Japanese cotton® manufacturers 
are apparently planning to hold the 
gains which they made during the 
war in supplying the Orient with 
cotton goods. At least this would 
seem to be the explanation, says the 
Trade Record of the National City 
Bank Of New York, of the fact that 
their purchases of our cotton in 
1924 will be much larger than in any 
earlier year of our trade with that 
country. The quantity of cotton ex- 
ported to Japan in the ten months 
ending with October, 1921, is 443.- 
000,000 pounds, or more than in any 
full year preceding, and for the sin- 
gle month of October 59,000,000 
pounds against only 2,000,000 in the 
same month of the preceding year. 

Japan always buys freely of Unit- 
ed States cotton when prices are 
comparatively low and the fact that 
the export prices of our raw cotton 
are now running at much less than 
that of a year ago may account in 
some degree for the unusually heavy 
demands of Japan upon our eotton 
fields, but it is quite apparent from 
a study of the figures of preceding 
years that the total exports to that 
country in the calendar year 1921 
will be much larger than that of any 
earlier year and probably will total 
about 550,000,000 pounds against a 
former high record of 441,000,000 in 
1919. In fact, the quantity of cotton 
sent.to Japan in the current year 
has been greater than to any other 
country of the world except to Great 
Britain importing 653,000,000 pounds 
and to Germany, 654,000,000 pounds 
as against 443,000,000 sent to Japan, 
these figures relating to the ten 
months ending with October, 1921. 

The total quantity of cotton sent 
to Japan in 1921 will be double that 
of the year immediately preceding 


the war, which showed 245,000,000 
pounds sent to that country as 


against the estimate of 550,000,000 
pounds for 1921, this estimate for 
the full year being based upon the 
returns for the ten months ending 
with October. Ever since the close 
of the war, Japan has bought large- 
ly of our cotton—much more largely 
than during or prior to the war, but 
the totals for the current year will 
be far in excess of any years pre- 
ceding. 

Even these large purchases of our 
raw cotton by Japan, adds the 
bank's statement, has not prevented 
a considerable increase in our ex- 
ports of cotton goods to those sec- 
tions of the Orient which are sup- 
posed to rely largely upon Japan for 
their cotton manufactures. Our ex- 
ports of unbleached cotton cloths to 
China in the month of October, 1921, 
were 2,622,000 yards against 441,000 
in the same month of last year; to 
India 5,468,000 yards against 1,174,- 
000 in October, 1920: and to the 
Philippines 682,000 yards against 
358,000 in the same month of last 
year. In bleached cottons a similar 
record appears, the total to China 
having been 974,000 yards in Octo- 
ber, 19214, against 505,000 in the same 
month of last year; to the Philip- 
pines 2,145,000 yards against 1,438,- 
000 in Oetober, 1920. Of printed cot- 
tons, the quantity senf to the Phil- 
ippines im October, 1921, was 3,408,- 
000 yards against 56,000 in the same 
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month of last year, and of cotton 
cloths “dyed in the yarn” the quan- 
tity to the Philippines is 1,237,000 
against 637,000 one year ago. 

In certain other articles there is a 
perceptible increase in the exports 
to Japan in October, 1921, when com- 
pared with the same month of last 
year, despite the fact that the total 
exports to all countries in October 
are far below those of the same 
month of last year. The number of 
commercial automobiles exported to 
Japan in October, 1921, was 50 as 
against 36 in the same month of last 
year: automobile tires $19,000 
against $5,000 in the same month of 
last year; copper 9,677,000 pounds 
against nothing in October of the 
preceding year; lead 1,568,000 pounds 
against nothing one year ago, and 
zinc 179,000 pounds against nothing 
in the same month of last vear. 

All of these large increases in Ja- 
pan’s purchases of raw material, 
adds the bank’s statement, suggest 
that she is rapidly “coming back” in 
the matter of industrial activity 
while in certain partly manufactur- 
ed articles there is also a marked 
increase in her takings from the 
United States, notably steel sheets, 
galvanized sheets and plates, tin 
plate, steel rails, rosin, leather of 
certain classes, lubricating oil, and 
printing paper, 

The total value of our exports to 
Japan in October, 1921, are officially 
stated at $25,198,000 against $12.067,- 
000 in the same month of last year, 


despite the fact that in nearly all 
the articles forming that trade the 
prices of the current year are far 


below those of a year ago. 


New Textile Companies Established 
in Poland. 


Berlin—The “Len A-G” in Krosno 
is a newly established flax spinnery 
and weaving mill just beginning op- 
erations. Another of the textile en- 
terprises in Poland, the cotton spin- 
nery Adrychau, is adding to its 
equipment a bleachery, a hemp fila- 
ture, to be located in Glogan and a 


few fairly large factories for the 
production of “klims,” which is a 
hand-woven rug done in peasant 


style. 


Outlook for Austrian Textiles is 
Promising. 
Washington—The Austrian risk in 
buying raw cotton and selling the 
cloth for Austrian crowns is very 
great, due to exchange difficulties, 
according to a report from Consul 
William Ford Upson, to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Despite this, the Austrian textile 
industry is said to be promising and 
a progressive development is possi- 

ble. 

“There are now in Austria,” says 
the report, “1,100,000 spindles and 
13,000 looms, of which 50 to 60 per 
cent are in operation. Most of the 
yarns manufactured are sold in 
Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary and Jugo- 
Slavia, and only a very smal! part is 
sold in Austria, because the weav- 
ing industry here is comparatively 
small. Finished fabrics are mostly 
exported to the Succession States, 
with the exception of Czecho-Slova- 
kia, which has closed its frontiers 
against all kinds of Austrian textiles. 
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A Hit Dog Howls. 


Some of the leading lights among 
the labor union agitators conceived 
the idea of getting the farmers to 
unite with the labor unions and be- 
come contributing members. 

Our editorial of two weeks ago 
ealled attention to the absurdities of 
anv agreement between the farmers 
and the labor unions and exposed 
the features of labor union for 
which farmers will not stand. 


Realizing that publicity of that 
kind would interfere with the pro- 
posed collections from the farmers 
and upon the principle that “a hit 
dog howls.” one of the labor union 
papers promptly made a scurrilous 
and personal attack upon our edi- 
tor. 

They called him a liar and a suc- 
eessor to Ananias and yet through, 
out the entire column of abuse did 
not show where anv incorrect state- 
ment had been made. 

The American Feder@fion of La- 
bor and all branches certainly 
demands the 44-hour week for la- 
borers and the farmers certainly do 
not believe in allowing their hired 
help to work less than eight hours 
per day. 

No matter how much that state- 
ment mav rile those who are trying 
to collect union dues of the farmers, 
it is not false. 

Thev brand as a “bare-faced lie” 
statement that the union milk 
drivers of New York who were get- 
ting $7.17 per day struck for an ad- 
ditional pay of $5.00 per week. 

Anyone who reads the New York 
papers knows that our statement 
‘vas -correct,. but..the. labor. paper 


its 


our 


with its usual disregard for truth 
had the nerve to brand as false a 
statement that can be proved. by 
reference to any of the New York 
daily papers. 

They also made the statement that 
David Clark was paid large sums by 
the manufacturers for writing edi- 
torials and upon that statement we 
wish to call them and call them 
hard. 


We are willing to submit our 
books for 1921 to any reliable firm 
of certified accounts and if it is 
shown that one dollar has been con- 
tributed to David Clark or the 
Southern Textile Bulletin by any 
cotton manufacturer or any cotton 
mill except for subscriptions or for 
legitimate and regular advertising 
we will donate $1,000 to the United 
Textile Workers. 

This offer is to be contingent upon 
the union leaders submitting to the 
same accountants their books in or- 
der that the cotton mill operatives 
may learn what became of the $250,- 
000 that they paid to the Thomas 
Failure McMahon gang as fees and 
dues. 


It is hard for a paper that secures 
its circulation and advertising pa- 
tronage through a system closely 
kin to blackmail, to realize that the 
Southern Textile Bulletin editorials 
are expressions of convictions and 
are not paid for, 

We have alwavs stood for what we 
considered to be the best interests 
of the cotton mill workers, but we 
have refused to recognize as the 
true representatives of the workers 
the gang of foreign agitators, para- 
sites and grafters who seek to be 
supported in idlenesg by .contribu- 


jing letter from J. S. 
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tions from pay envelopes of «the 
workers. 

As the textile workers who had 
been deceived into losing three 
months’ wages last summer, refused 
to contribute any longer to their 
support, the agitators dreamed a 
dream of securing contributions 
from the farmers and when we ex- 
posed their scheme the “hit dog 
howled” and vomited a column of 
personal abuse. 


From an Advertiser. 


We recently reeeived the follow- 
of 
Charlotte, sales engineer, who han- 
dies power plants, heating systems, 
steam specialties and other equip- 
ment: 


“In the October 20th issue of the 
Southern Textile Bulletin, you pub- 
lished my advertisement of the Cad- 
illac Portable Electric Blower, with 
descriptive matter relating to same. 
Since that time, I have received in- 
quiries all the way from New York to 
Mississippi. All of which clearly 
demonstrates the value of your pa- 
per as an advertising medium, and 
the fact that the Cadillac Blower 
meets a popular demand for a light, 
compact and easily handled appar- 
atus for cleaning dust and lint from 
motors and other machinery. 

“With kind regards, 

“Yours very truly, 
“J. S. COTHRAN.” 


Cotton Estimate Error. 

Early in October the Government 
estimated the cotton crop as 6,537,- 
000 bales and vet on December 12th 
they revise that estimate to 8,340,000 
bales. 

As this error of 1,800,000 bales re- 
quired some explanation the Govy- 
ernment offers the following state- 
ment: 


Lack of travel funds prevented 
personal checking of acreage plant- 
ed and forced acceptance of “grow- 
er’s reports of acreage reductions 
which were biased by propaganda 
and generally believed,” the crop re- 
porting board of the department of 
agriculture declared. 


Favorable weather conditions 
since the last condition report on 
September 25, permitted maturing 
of late cotton, the board said, while 
reduction of fertilizer reported ear- 


her in the season was offset by 
residue remaining in the ground 
from last year. Boll weevil and 


other insect damage, the statement 
said, was not as great as expected, 
the hot dry weather of the early fall 
hastened the maturity of the crop 
and prevented much of the damage 
which otherwise would have re- 
sulted. 

Data on which the acreage in cul- 
tivation was estimated on June 25, 
was correct, the statement declared, 
when checked against data submit- 
ted by the growers at the time, “but 
it now appears that the data upon 
which the estimate was based was 
misleading, the acreage was -tinder- 
estimated.” 
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Reports’ from statisticians of the 
department, who were able to travel 
after July 1, indicated that reports 
of acreage reductions on Joune 25 
exaggerated the reduction in ac- 
reage, the statement said, adding 
that “while many growers: actually 
reduced their acreage, others took 
advantage of the propaganda senti- 
ment and proceeded to increase 
their own acreage.” 


It appears to us ‘that the above 
exercises are very lame and that 
gross carelessness can be charged 
against the department. 

The greatest error previously 
made in the September estimate had 
been 1,200,000 bales and the public 


believed that there would. be. less 
chance of error in a small erop 
year. 


The Government estimate of Sep- 
tember helped the farmers get twen- 
ty cents for their crop and tempo- 
rarily helped the cotton mills get 
orders but in the long run a more 
accurate estimate would have been 
better. 


R. M. Mauldin Goes With Saco- 
Lowell Shops. 


R. McH. Mauldin, who has for the 
past two years been Southern rep- 
resentative of J. Spencer Turner 
Company, with office at Charlotte, 
N. C.. has accepted the position of 


- assistant manager of the export de- 


partment of the Saco-Lowell Shops 
and will be located at Boston, Mass. 

A short time ago J. Spencer Tur- 
ner Company were consolidated with 
Lawrence & Co., and it was decided to 
eliminate the yarn department, as 
Lawrence & Co. had always been 
strictly a cotton goods house. 

Mr. Mauldin received a number of 
flattering offers from other yarn 
houses but decided to return to the 
Saco-Lowell Shops, with which he 
was formerly connected as manager 
of their Greenville office. 

During his management of the 
Southern yarn department of J. 
Spencer Turner Company Mr. Maul- 
din developed the business upon a 
very extensive scale and made many 
warm friends among. the yarn .man- 
ufacturers. 


“When Is Prosperity Coming Back?” 


“No prophet dare say that cenew- 
ed prosperity is almost here, whiie 
the labor problem is still unsdived. 
But solve that problem with sane 
labor leadership, and we shall step 
into the happiest conditions, for ia- 
bor, as well as capital, that the peo- 
ple of the world ever knew since 
the sun began to shine. We are just 
outside the door, but labor and em- 
ployers must open that door to- 
gether. Some day as brave a man as 
Charles E. Hughes and his chief, the 
President of the United States, will 
do as big and brave a thing as they 
did at the arms conference. He will 
be fair and frank, with a definitely 
benefiicial plan, and the door to. in- 
dustrial peace will open just as 
quickly and fully as the door of 
world peace opened at Washington. 
Prosperity today waits for that word 
and that man.”—W. . R. Hotchkin, 
Printers’ Ink, Det®mber 8 p: 143. 
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'C. H. Amick has resigned his po- 
sition with the Buffalo (8S. C.) Mills 
on account of ill health. 


A. D. Chatham has become second 
hand in the bleachery at the Bed 
Spread Mills, Leaksville, N. C. 


C. R--Lockman has resigned as 
overseer of carding and spinning at 
the Ranlo Manufacturing Company, 
Ranlo, N. 


Alex McDuffy has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in spinning at the Jennings 
Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 


J. M. Creekmore is now overseer 
of No. 2 carding at the Roanoke 
Mills, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


J. J. Mann is now section hand in 
spinning at the Swift Manufacturing 
Company, Columbus, Ga. 


B. T. Crawley is now section hand 
in spinning at the Meritas Mills, Co- 
lumbus, Ga. 


C. J. Trippe is now overseer of 
spinning at the Bladenboro (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills. 


Ben Henley has accepted a pbdsi- 
tion as loom fixer at the Hart Cot- 
ton Mills, Tarboro, N. C. 


W. M. Bennefield, of the Dan 
River Mills. Danville, Va. is now 
overseer of dyeing at the Hamilton- 
Carharrt Mills, Elberton, Ga. 


C. BE. MeAbee, formerly of the Ly- 
dia Mills, Clinton, S. C., 1s now over- 
seer of weaving at the Hamilton- 
Carharrt Mills No. 3, Elberton, Ga. 


J. W. Cannady, formerly of Gas- 
tonia, N. C.. is now assistant super- 
intendent of the Spindale (N. C.) 
Mills. 


E. B. Ellenberg, of Buffalo, 8. C., 
has accepted a position as overseer 
of weaving at the Irene Mills, Gaff- 
ney, S. C. 


J. E. Hand, formerly of Lavonia, 
Ga., has accepted the position of 
overseer of carding at the Adams 
Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga. 


Arch McDuffy has been promoted 
from section hand to second hand in 
spinning at the Jennings Mills, Lum- 
berton, N. C. | 


J. Z. Holsclaw, of the Union Mill 
No. 2, Mt. Holly, N. C.. has become 
overseer of carding and spinning al 
the Ranlo Manufacturing Company, 
Ranlo, N. C. 


H. T. Godfrey has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in spinning at the Ware 
Shoals Manufacturing Company, No, 
2, to accept the position of overseer 
of spinnimg at the Calhoun Mills, 
Calhoun Falls, 8S. C. 


Albert 8. Arnold, who has been en- 
gaged in Y. M. G. A. work in Ports- 
mouth, Va., has been appointed sec- 
retary of the Y. M. C. A. at the White 
Oak and Proximity Mills, Greens- 
boro, N. C. He will have charge of 


all Y. M. C. A. and welfare work in . 


these mils. ~ 


H. T. Driscoll has resigned his po- 
sition at the Bed Spread Mills, 
Leaksville, N. G., and moved to Mas- 
sachusetts. 


D. C. Doby is now assistant master 
mechanic at the Jennings Cotton 
Mills, Lumberton, N. C. He was 
formerly with the Standard Oil 
Company. 


E. W. Walton, formerly manager 
of the Daisy Hosiery Mills, Burling- 
ton, N. C., now has a similar posi- 
tion at the Hickory (N. C.) Hosiery 
Mills. 


J. O. Brown has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Roanoke 
Mills, Roanoke Rapids, N. C., to be- 
come superintendent of the Green- 


ville Cotton Mills, Greenville, N. C.° 


C. N. Harper, who recently resign- 
ed as overseer of weaving at the 
Edna Mills, Reidsville, N. C., has ac- 
cepted a similar position at the 
Fountain Mills, Tarboro, N. C. 


W. J. New has resigned his posi- 
tion at the Erwin Mill No. 4, West 
Durham, N. C., to become overseer 
of carding and spinning at the 
Greenville Cotton Mill No. 2, Green- 
ville, N. C. 


B. P. Adams has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Statesville 
(N. C.) Cotton Mill to become over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the 
Klumac Manufacturing Company, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


W. C. Pool, formerly overseer of 
the cloth room at the Pacolet Mills, 
Trough, 8. C., now has a similar po- 
sition at the Arkwright Mills, Spar- 
tanbureg, 8. C. 


J. L. Cooper has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Easley (S. C.) 
Mill No. 4, and is now overseer of 
carding at the Alice Mills of the 
same place. 


J. W. Brown has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Arkwright 
Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., and accept- 
ed a similar position at the Mus- 
grove Mills, Gaffney, S. C. 


H. H. Varner has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in carding at the 


accepted a similar position at the 
Musgrove Mills, Gaqney, 8. C. 


H. S. Fowler has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Mary Louise 
Mills, Mayo, S. C., to return to his 
former position as overseer of card- 
ing at the Arkwright Mills, Spar- 
tanbureg, 8S. C. 


James A. Jones Dead. 


James A. Jones, of Laurinburg, N. 
C., prominent - cotton manufacturer. 
banker, merchant and railway execu- 
tive, and identified with many busi- 
ness interests in the Carolinas, Gecr- 
gia and Florida, died surddeniy at 
his home in Laurinburg from an al- 
tack of angina pectoris. 

Mr. Jones was vice-president of the 
Dickson, Scotland, Waverly and 


Ark- 
wright Mills, Spartanburg, 8S. C., and | 
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Prince Cotton Mills, and a son-in- 
law of J. F. McNair, president of the 
mills. He was also president of the 
Laurinburg Cotton Oil Co., the Red 
Springs Cotton Oil Co., general man- 
ager of the Laurinburg & Southern 
railway, and secretary and treasurer 
of the Dixie Guano Co. Besides these 
interests Mr. Jones was president 
of the State Bank of Laurinburg and 
interested in numerous other finan- 
cial institutions. 

All of the business of J. F. McNair 
was transacted through Mr. Jones. 
He began his career there as book- 
keeper at the store of the late Wil! 


McNair, and was later for tnany 
years manager of the store. [n 1908 


he married Miss Mary McNair, and 
since that time has been active in 
the large business interests of Mr. 
MeNair. Mr. Jones is survived by 
his wife, two sons and one daughter, 
two sisters and three brothers. 

The funeral services were heid 
Friday morning. Mr. Jones was 46 
vears old. 


C. J. Deal Dead. 


Salisbury, N. C.—Calvin J. 
mavor of Landis and a prominent 
mill man of that town, died Tues- 
day night, after an illness of some 
weeks. He was a native of Rowan 
and was 67 years old. A widow and 
six children survive. Also 19 grand- 
children. The children are Claude 
Deal, of Charlotte: Clarence Deal. of 
Detroit; Mrs. W. B. Orr, of Walhalla, 
S. C.; and Arthur, Silas and Rev. 
James F. Deal, of Rowan county. 

Mr. Deal was secretary of the 
Linn Cotton Mills and president of 
the Corriher Mills, of Landis. 


Deal, 
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B. R. Dabbs Now With the New 
Brunswick Chemical Co. 


B. R. Dabbs, of Atlanta, Ga. has 
accepted a position as traveling rep- 
resentative with the New Bruns- 
wick Chemical Company, according 
fo announcement by Max Einstein, 
Southern representative of the com- 
pany. Mr. Dabbs, who is well known 
throughout the industry, will repre- 
sent the New Brunswick Chemical 
Company in Georgia, Alabama and 
Tennessee. 

T. L. Wainwright Moves to Gulf- 
port, Miss. 


T. L. Wainwright, who has man- 
aged the Stonewall Cotton Mills, 
Stonewall, Miss., for the past forty- 
five years and was president and 
treasurer for the past twenty years, 
sold his interest (except a small 
holding) about eighteen months ago, 
but agreed at the time to stay with 
the mills and manage them for the 
purchaser for at least a year, and 
after remaining about eighteen 
months has removed to Gulfport, 
Miss., where he purchased a com- 
fortable home on East Beach and 
where he will make his permanent 
home, but still retains position as 
vice-president and a membership on 
the Board of Directors. Mr. Wain- 
wright has been very active with 
the cotton mill business, having been 
consulting engineer in the building 
of several cotton mills, including the 
American Textile Company's. mills 
al Atco, Ga., which is known as one 
of the best equipped and one of the 
most beautiful mill villages in the 
South. 
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Eastman, Ga.—The Eastman Cot- 
ton Mills is rapidly bringing to com- 
pletion a large addition to its plant, 
which will increase the floor space 
about one-third. Construction of the 
new addition will cost about $25,000, 
machinery 75,000. Sheetings and 
nap goods are produced. C. H. Pea- 
cock is president, S. C. Smyly treas- 
urer, 0. C. Pounds secretary, and G. 
M. Vann superintendent. 


Quitman, Ga.—The first tire fabric 
manufactured by the new Western 
Reserve Mills here was turned out 
this week. Since the purchase of 
the mills by the Mason Tire & Rub- 
her Company, of Kent, O.. more than 
$85,000 worth of new machinery and 
equipment has been installed. H. R. 
Whitehead is the general superin- 
tendent of the mills. A. C. Grund- 
mann is vice-president and in charge 
of the financial and accounting de- 
partment. B. S.. Piper is superin- 
tendent and J. J. Matley office man- 
ager. 


Huntsville, Ala._-The Dallas Man- 
ufacturing Company has completed 
the erection of a new school build- 
ing which cost approximately %75,- 
000. and the equipment which will be 
installed as fast as it is received will 
cost an additional $15,000 or more. 

The new building has been erected 
in the Moore Grove high above the 
village and commanding a fine view 


of the surrounding territory. There 
are eleven class rooms, an audito- 


rium with a seating capacity of 800, 
a stage with a drop curtain, and a 
full gvmnasium equipment. The 
school has been named Rison School 
in compliment to Archie L. Rison, 
president of the W. R. Rison Bank- 
ing Company and treasurer of the 
Dallas Manufacturing Company. 


Greenville, S. C.—The plant of the 
Southern Process Coin- 
pany, for which ground was broken 
October 5 near Mills Mill, just off the 
National Highway, is more than half 
completed, it was stated by one of 
the engineers at the plant. 
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The plant, which is of brick, is 
62x265 feet in dimension and will 
contain two stories wilh basement. 


Part of the building is to consist of 
two floors while the other is to be 
two floors and basement. The build- 
ing will represent an expenditure of 
approximately $250,000 and will em- 


ploy from 75 to 100 persons. 

Much of the machinery has arriv- 
ed and will be instalied as soon as 
the building is compieted. The plant 
will be electrically operated al- 
though steam will be necessary as a 
part of the dyeing process. The 
smoke stack has recently been 
erected while the huge steam builer 
is now being put in place. 

The Southern Franklin Process 
Company, which is one of the city’s 
newest enterprises, is partly under 


NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 


MILL 


the same management as the plant 
of the Franklin Process Company of 
Providence, R. I. B. KE. Geer of 
Greenville is president of the South- 
ern Franklin Process Company 
which will engage exclusively in the 
dyeing of fabrics. 

Suit Over Glenn-Lowery Mills Stock 

is Concluded. 


Newberry, 8. C.—Action in the 
case reported, wherein the defend- 
on account of the alleged procural 
on account of the aileged procural 
of a contract on certain alleged 
fraudulent representations whereby 
William Coleman, formerly presi- 
dent of the Glenn-Lowery Mills, 
Whitmire, 8S. C., transferred to J. P. 
Stevens Co, of New York, and cer- 
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fain other parties, about $700,000 in 
stock of the Glenn-Lowery Manufac- 
turing Co. in settlement of his obli- 
gation of approximately an equal 
amount, and agreed to resign as a 
director and president of the com- 
pany and to procure the resignation 
of other directors of the company 
and turn over the management of 
the plant to J. P. Stevens & Co., and 
its associates. 


The principal alleged fraudulent 
representation was that Coleman 
was to have six months and six 


months’ renewal privilege to reas- 
sume control of the mill. 

The written contract only provid- 
ed for six months and Coleman al- 
leged that he refused to sign it and 
only signed it after J. P. Stevens & 
Co., through their representatives, 
fully assured him that his renewal 
right would be protected by them. 
It was further alleged that at the end 
of six months the defendants failed 
to carry out their agreement as to 
the renewal right and by reason 
thereof his surrender of the presi- 
dency became permanent and he was 
damaged in the sum of $600,000. 

The case oceupied several days 
in hearing and a large amount of 
testimony was introduced. 


Mills Charged With Making False 


Returns. 
Charleston, S. C.—Two true bills 


were brought in late by the federal 
grand jury, in session here, charg- 
ing the Glencoe Cotton Mills, Colum- 
bia, S. C.. with making a false re- 
turn on income tax for 1918 and 
with conspiracy to defraud the Unit- 
ed States government out of approx- 


imately $38,700, the difference be- 
tween the amount paid and the 
amount alleged due on taxable in- 


come, it became known recently. T. 
H. Wannamaker, Sr., is president of 
the corporation. 


Mill Property is Sold at Gainesville 
Auction. 

Gainesville, Ga.—The auction sale 
of the old “Green Mill” property, 
owned by W. N. Rundle, brought a 
little over $17,000. This mill was 
burned about a year ago. This prop- 
erty now consists of the mill build- 
ing, warehouse, tenant houses and 
vacant lots. The old mill and brick 
warehouse were sold for $5,455 to 
Ezra G. Pilgrim and I. E. Jay. ‘This 
property is a landmark in Gaines- 
ville. 

The mill was organized years ago 
by the late Dr. R. E. Green, who also 
first built a street car line in Gaines- 
ville. About five years ago Mr. Run- 
die and Mr. Ray started the faetory 
again, and were doing finely until 
the place was burned. 
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Cotton Mills Use Newspaper Adver- 
tisements to Present Claims of 
Unfair Tax Assessments. 


The Cannon Mills, of Concord and 
Kannapolis, N. C., are using page ad- 
vertisements in Concord papers to 
present claims of unfairness used by 
the Cabarrus county authorities in 
assessing the mill properties for tax- 
ation. The advertisement in ques- 
tion sets forth that the property as- 
sessment of Kannapolis, a much 
smaller town than Concord, is more 
than that of Concord. It also points 
out that the 1920 tax rate was 48 
cents, but in 1921 the rate was in- 
creased to 85 cents, yet the mills in 
Cabarrus county directed by J. W. 
Cannon are paying $1,408,462 more 
than in 1920. The reeords show the 
valuation is less by 25 per cenit, dul 
the Cannon Mills are required to pay 
on a million more. Is this fair? the 
advertisement asks. 

One of the most glaringly unfair 
assessments, according to the adver- 
tisement, the assessment at the 
Franklin. plant, the real property 
there showing the mill houses at 
$4,324 each. The houses, it is stated, 
cost but $600 each and are rented 
for $5 and $6 a month. 


is 


Mt. Vernen Woodberry to Take Up 
6 Per Cent Notes. 

Baltimore, Md.—Arrangements for 
refunding the $1,500,000 outstanding 
6 per cent notes of the Mount Ver- 
non Woodberry Mills, Inc., which 
falls due January 1, next, will be 
completed probably this week. Of 
these notes, $1,000,000 were issued 
last January to refund two outstand- 
ing issues of $500,000 each, which 
matured at that time, and the other 
$500,000 had been issued previously. 
The $1,000,000 was sold to the public 
at 98%, but in view of the apprecia- 
tion of every kind of bond since that 
time, and the security which the 
company can put behind its new is- 
sue, it is expected that much better 
terms can be arranged for the re- 
funding securities. The company 
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has no other funded debt and is able 
to pledge property whose estimated 
value is about eight times the face 
value of its outstanding notes. 

While the year’s business will not 
make any unusual showing, the 
company is in a strong financial po- 
sition. Its last report showed cur- 
rent of more than $5,000,000 
after marking down its inventories 
to correspond to the low price of 
cotton, and the rise in cotton prices 
has greatly increased the value of 
its inventories. 
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Bandits Captured After Stealing 
Mill Pay Roll. 
Two bandits Friday morning en- 
tered the offices of the Sibley Man- 
ufacturing Company, Augusta, Ga., 
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held up the secretary and the pay- 
in his hand, entered the office first, 
master, escaped with a sack contain- 
ing the weekly pay roll, about %8,- 
000, and were captured a few min- 
utes later after a thrilling chase and 
a gun battle with their pursuers. 
The money was recovered. 

The bandits gave their names as 
Sam Rumbly of Augusta and Jack 
Harrington of Oregon. 

Rumbly is 24 vears old and Har- 
rington is 22. The police believe 
both are penitentiary escapes. 


The hold-up occurred about 9:25 
o’cloek. Campbell Chafee, secretary 
of the cotton mill, and George Sum- 
ereau, paymaster, had just returned 
by auto from the Georgia Railroad 
Bank with the weekly pay roll. Mr. 
Sumereau, with the sack of money 
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and was placing the sack on his desk 
when two men, their features con- 
cealed by handkerchiefs, stepped 
from the passageway of the offices, 


threw their guns on him and de- 
manded the money. 
Rumbly seized him about the 


waist while Harrington continued to 
cover him with a revolver and he 
was powerless to reach his pistol in 
his hip pocket. The bandits then 
seized the money sack and made for 
the door just as Mr. Chafee. entered 
the office. Mr. Chafee was unarmed 
and the bandits covered him with 
their guns and left the place. 


As the robbers 
started after them. About that time 
Gy. A. Franklin, superintendent of 
the Siblev Company plant, appeared 
on the scene and taking the revolver 
from Sumereau., be¢ean shooting af 
the holdup men. The bandits, re- 
furning the fire, headed for the Sib- 
ley Mill bridge, which erosses the 
canal near the manufactory, and 
Franklin and Sumereau gave chase. 


ran, Sumereau 


Stopping on the bridge, both rob- 
bers began firing on their pursuers, 
while Mr. Franklin. from behind a 
post, returned the fire, being the 
only man in chase with a gun. The 
sound of the gun battle sounded 
throughout the western section of 
fhe cifv. and residents of the com- 
munity, taking in at a glance the 
situation, joimed in the chase, a hun- 
dred or more strong, armed with 
every kind of a weapon. 


The robbers then left the bridge 
and ran toward Broad street, with 
the posse close at their heels, but 
not near enough to shoot them 
down. Marion Sumereau. cousin of 
the paymaster, was one of the men 
who effected the eapture and re- 
covered the money. When the band- 
ris reached the corner of Broad and 


Eve streets thev stopped firing. 
Their ammunition had become ex- 
hausted. They continued aiming aft 


their pursuers. 

At this point of the chase Lawson 
Murphey, residing in the 1800 block 
of Greene, appeared on the scene 
with a shotgun and the men ran 
through an alley and stopped on the 
rear porch of a house in Eve. street, 
about four doors from Broad. 

Young Sumereau, a lad scarcely 
out of his teens, and Mose Murphey, 
who lives at 1692 Broad, were 
among the pursuers and, seeing the 
men on the porch, made for them. 
Sumereau covered them with his 
revolver and they threw up their 
hands. Both he and- Murphey then 
approached the bandits and Sumer- 
eau and Murphey removed the 
money from their persons. They had 
the currency and coin padded under 
their shirts in huge wads. 
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Harry B. Gould Dead. 


The Merrow Machine Company 
sends the followimg announcement: 

“It is with deep regret that we an- 
nounce the sudden death of our New 
England representative for the past 
eighteen years, Mr. Harry B. Gould, 
on Tuesday, the 29th of November, 
1921.” 


0. C. Wainwright & Co. Opens Bro- 
kerage Office. 

Offices have been taken at 350 
Broadway, New York City, by O. C. 
Wainwright & Co., the new cloth 
and varn brokerage firm organized 
recently by O. C. Wainwright, for- 
merly secretary and general man- 
ager of the Stonewall Cotton Mills. 
at Stonewall, Miss. As noted at the 
time, Mr. Wainwright severed his 
connections with the Stonewall Mills 
last October, coming to New York 
with the intention of starting in 
business for himself. 


Announcement. 

Warren Webster & Co. have made 
the following announcement: 

“The many friends of John B. 
Dobson, who has been our South- 
eastern manager at Allanta for more 
than seventeen years, will regret to 
learn that on account of ill health, 
and upon the advice of his physi- 
cian, he has found it.netessary to 
give up active work in the South. 

“He has been transferred to our 
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home office organization at Camden. 
“We have appointed Edward W. 
Klein as Southeastern district man- 
ager, and L. C. Boland will continue 
as district engineer, maintaining our 
present office at 1318 Atlanta Trust 
Company Building, Atlanta. 


“We will also maintain an office at 
Charlotte, N. C., located at Commer- 
cial Bank Building, with which 
Charles F. White will be associated 
as sales engineer. 

“The Charlotte office will also be 
in charge of Mr. Klein, as Atlanta 
will be our principal selling office. 
Mr. White has been transferred 
from our home office organization. 

“We wish to assure our many 
friends in the South that the high 
standards. of Webster quality and of 
Webster service will be continued in 
every particular.” 


Seydel Company Merges With Nitro 
Products Corporation. 

The Seydel Manufacturing Cem- 
pany, of Jersey City, one of the best 
known chemical coneerns in the 
country, manufacturers of sizing 
compounds and various chemicals, 
has completed the details for con- 
solidating with the Nitro Products 
Corporation, of Nitro, West Virginia. 
The latter company was established 
and the town of Nitro built by the 
government during the war to man- 
ufacture chemical supplies for’ the 
army. 

Herman Seydel, president of the 
Seydel Manufacturing Company, has 


just announced the merger. The con- 
cern will hereafter be known as the 
Seydel Chemical Company. The con- 
solidation of these companies places 


the Seydel Company. among the 
leading kinds of its class in the 
leading firms of its class in the 


the Jersey City Times says: 


The extension of the Seydel Com- 
pany’s operations is the direct re- 
sult of the success the business has 
met with during the twelve years 
it has been conducted in Jersey City. 
The demand for the products of the 
company has grown rapidly and for 
some time the demand has far ex- 
ceeded the output necessitating the 
extension of operations. The trans- 
fer of the base of manufacturing 
operations from Jersey City to Nitro 
was decided on because the new lo- 
cation will place the manufacturing 
end of the firm in the center of the 
coal, coal-tar,. natural gas and fuel 
and ra wmaterial producing section 
of the country. 


The local plant of the company 
will be continued in its use of of- 
fices, laboratories, pilot plant oper- 
ations and for experiments in the 
various lines of chemical research 
along which the company is work- 
ing. These experiments are confin- 
ed largely to pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, some of which are, and others, 
if successfully developed, will be 
among the most valuable therapeu- 
ties available to medicine. 

The merged company was formal- 
ly organized at a meeting held in 
this city by the directors. Herman 
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Seydel who was chosen president 
and general manager, will have su- 
pervision of the general manage- 
ment of the company, with head- 
quarters in Jersey City and New 
York. Mr. Seydel was one of the 
organizers of the National Chemical 
Trade Association and is one of its 
vice-presidents in direct charge of 
its pharmaceutical division. 

Two vice-presidents were chosen, 
Paul Seydel, brother of the presi- 
dent and associate owner of the lo- 
cal company, and Frank C. Pitcher. 
Mr. Sevdel will have charge of the 
development work and oversight of 
the manufacturing at Nitro, and Mr. 
Pitcher charge of the general office 
work at Nitro. J. B. Pitcher, for- 
merly president of the Nitro Prod- 
ucts Company, was chosen secretary 
and treasurer. 

The history of the rise of the Sey- 
del Company to the foremost rank 
in the chemical trade world is a 
story of development from a very 
modest beginning to success through 
hard work and honest business as 
interesting as any of the histories of 
American business men held up as 
patterns for the youth of the coun- 
try. 

Herman Seydel, Belgian by birth, 
graduated from the foremost Ger- 
man textile school in Crefeld, and as 
a young man came to country, 
spending two years in Belgian and 
German manufacturing plants as a 
specialist in chemical engineering. 
In 1904 he was joined here by his 
brother Paul Sevdel, who had grad- 
uated from the University of Brus- 
sels, Belgium, as a doctor of chemi- 
eal science. 

The brothers decided to enter into 
business in this country and though 
each had a broad working knowl- 
edge of the chemical industry their 
capital was very small, barely a 
“shoestring” as it is termed in busi- 
ness, but they established a small 
factory in Atlanta, and began the 
manufacture of chemicals for’ the 
textile trade. 

Several years later, after he had 
made a trip to Europe, Serman Sey- 
del decided to move the center of 
operations of the Seydel Company, 
and in 1909, the company was estab- 
lished in this city at a little shop 
the company secured in Steuben 
street. The manufacture of phar- 
maceuticals was undertaken and 
within a short time there was need 
for more expansion and the com- 
pany purchased the building of the 
Holmes Publishing Company, For- 
rest and Halladay streets, in i912. 


Columbia Cotton Mills. 


—- 


Columbia, Tenn. 


Herbert Brazier...24¢ Hand Weaving 


Loom Fixer 
A. D. Pilkinton ........ Loom Fixer 
Mack Churchwell....... Loom Fixer 
Luther Royal........... Loom Fixer 
J. H. Robertson...... Shipping Clerk 


Dyer 
Edward Warren...Master Mechanic 


j 
| | 
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British Textile Exports Expand. 


London—The Board of Trade re- 
turns for November show a marked 
gain in cotton yarn exports compar- 
ed with the levels recorded in Octo- 
ber. In piece goods and woolens the 
gain was also very marked. 


“Exports of cotton yarns in Novem- 
ber reached a total of 20,619,000 
pounds, an increase of 1,974,000 
pounds compared with October and 
a gain of 9,617,000 pounds over No- 
vember, 1920. The total for Novem- 
ber, 1920, was 11,002,000 pounds. In 
November, 1913, the total was 18,- 
248,000 pounds. 


Exports of piece goods during No- 
vember reached 363,633,000 square 
yards, compared with 342,923,000 
square yards in the same month last 
year and with 563,650,000 linear 
vards in November, 1913. The No- 
cember total this year compares 
with 342,412,000 square yards for the 
previous month. 


The following table indicates the 
yardage exported to various coun- 
tries during the month with com- 


parisons for November, 1920, and 
November, 1913. In the last men- 
tioned year linear measure was 
used. In all other cases the figures 
répresent square yards (000 omit- 
ted): 
November -——— 
1921. 1920. 1913. 
139,916 113,028 256,183 
30,234 31,210 62,314 
Germany ..... 3,22 592 5,680 
6,792 20,231 26,405 
Dutch Fast In- 

PRA 17,041 22,905 17,023 
United States.. 9,605 5.289 4546 
Argentina 12.173 12,901 12,947 
Other Central 

and South 

America .... 6,322 19,364 31,620 
British West 

6,202 8255 14,941 


The total exports of woolens in 
November were 6,952,000 yards, a 
slight decrease compared with the 
total for October, which was 7,058.- 
000 yards. The November total for 
this year registers a considerable de- 
cline from 13,683,000 yards, the level 
recorded in November, 1920. In No- 
vember, 1913, the total woolen ex- 
ports amounted to 7,659,000 yards. 


Of the aggregate British woolen 
exports the United States took 408,- 
000 yards during November, com- 
pared with 420,000 in November, 
1920. For November, 1913, the Unit- 
ed States figure was 91,000 yards. 


Exports of worsteds reached a to- 
tal of 4,027,000 yards in November, 
an increase of 69,000 yards compared 
with the total for October. The lat- 
ter figure was 3,958,000 yards. Ex- 
ports for November, 1920, amounted 
to 5,652,000 yards, while for Novem- 
ber, 1913, the worsted exports were 
4,389,000 yards. 


Of the aggregate British worsted 
exports the United States took 556,- 
000 yards during November, com- 
pared with 733,000 yards in October. 
The figure for the United States for 
November, 1920, was 606,000 yards 
and for November, 1913, the total 


was 881,000 yards.—Journal of Com- 
merce. 
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Optimistic Over Hosiery Outlook. 


While business in cotton hosiery 
has been slow for the past month or 
more, G. H. Johnston, president of 
the Knoxville Knitting Mills Com- 
pany, Knoxville, Tenn., manufactur- 
ers of the well known “Knox Khit” 
line of hosiery, is very optimistic 
as to future business. Mr. Johnston, 
who is one of the best known knit 
goods manufacturers in the South, 
helieves that the markets will grad- 
ually stabilize and that a higher 
price for cotton is inevitable in the 
spring. In a letter to the Southern 
Textile Bulletin he says: 

“During the past thirty days, busi- 
ness has been remarkably quiet and 
the fervent ardor and optimism 
which swept the country has been 
dampened for the reason of the 
warm weather throughout the fall, 
which has temporarily checked re- 
tail business and the falling of the 
cotton market, for the reason that 
the outcome of the crop is. slightly 
in excess of the original estimate 
made by the Government. 

“We confidently believe, though, 
this wave will soon pass over and 
are very optimistic for spring busi- 
ness. We cannot expect settled con- 
ditions all at once, but business is 
gradually getting better. 

The silk situation is in the hands 
of the Japanese. The shortage of 
the crop is estimated at about 40,- 
000 bales and with the _ syndicate 
backed by the government, holding 
about this quantity of silk off the 
market, they can advance prices just 
as far as consumers will follow the 
market. 

“That is vel to be seen. We do 
not believe though, it is the time to 
speculate on anything and if every- 
one would pursue.a careful, conser- 
vative policy, supply and demand 
will regulate and. stabilize market 
conditions.” 


Tom Eidson, of Dallas, Seriously 
Injured. 


Tom Eidson, an overseer in the 
Dorothy Mill at Dallas, N. C., was 
seriously and perhaps fatally injur- 
ed Sunday afternoon near Ranlo 
when the automobile in which he 
was riding was overturned and he 
was crushed beneath it. Late word 
from the hospital is that he is in a 
serious condition. He is injured in- 
ternally and is severely cut and 
bruised in a number of places. 


Mr, EFidson was riding alone and 
was racing with another car, so say 
those who came along soon after the 
accident, picked him up and took 
him to the City Hospital. In at- 
tempting to pass another car on the 
wet road, his car skidded and turned 
over several times. 


O’Possum Dinner at LaFayette Cot- 
ton Mill. 


-At the beautiful LaFayette Cotton 
Mill Community House in West La- 
Fayette, Ga. recently, the em- 
ployees of the mill, the directors 
and officers together with several 
invited guests, enjoyed a most sump- 
fuous o'possum dinner. 


The tables literally groaned under ~ 


the. weight of o’possums, nine in 


number, chicken, pork, squirrel, 
pies, cakes, pickles, etc., and when 
the appointed hour arrived to par- 
take of the wonderful spread of 
good things to eat, it was hardly 
possible to get more on the tables. 

Preceding the dinner several read- 
ings and recitations by the little 
folks of the village, together with 
appropriate. music by Miss Louise 
Milam, the deaconess, formed a de- 
lightful short program. 

The large crowd was then called 


to order by R. A. Whatley, superin- 
tendent of the LaFayette Cotton 
Mills, who asked Rev. J. W. Brins- 


field to return thanks. 

After dinner, Mr. Whatley, acting 
as toastmaster, called upon several 
visitors for short talks. 

It was an interesting and enjoy- 
able occasion and an evening was 
one long to be remembered by all 
those present. 


EW'CENTURY 


ALWAYS for 
2 lyears the BEST 


ever BECAUSE 
! They are now made of 
Keystone Copper Steel 


NIZED or PAINTED 
o. 40 and Price List and 
out about this long life. Metal before 
CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDR 


Tennessee 


BURNED OUT! 


Motors, Generators, Arma- 
tures, and Transformers, Re- 
wound and Rebuilt. 


Specialty Cotton Mill Work 
Open Day and Night 


Standard Electric Company 
1821 East Main St., Richmond, Va. 


BAKER GUNS 


For fifty years known to 
the trade as the best for 
service, 


$48.00 to $385.00 


Send for BAKER BOOK- 
LET describing the entire 
line. 


Baker Gun Company 
| 314 Broadway, New York 


During 


Holiday 
Vacation 


Is a good time to have your 
machinery Overhauled, especial- 
ly in your Spinning and Card- 
ing Room. 


Our Staff of Expert Overhaul- 
ers, Straighteners, Flyer Press- 
ers, Carders and Spinners are at 
Your Service. 


WE GUARANTEE 


ALL OUR WORK. 
CAN WE SERVE YOU? 


Southern 
Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, and 
Repairers of Cotton Mill 


Machinery 
W. H. Monty W. H. Hutchins | 
Pres. & Treas. V.-Pres. & Sec. 


WALLS 


for 


OFFICES 
COMMUNITIY HOUSES 
COTTAGES 


Strong— Attractive to the 
eye— Vermin Proof 


Use Southern Gypsum 
Co. Plasters 


Address 


Southern Gypsum Co. 


North Holston, Va. 


For Sale. 

19 wet twisters, 208 spindles, 
1%-inch ring, 2%-inch gauge; 2 
wel twisters, 192 spindles, 1%- 
inch gauge; 3 dry twisters, 160 
spindles, 2-inch ring, 3-inch gauge. 
All of Whitin make and in good 
repair. Machines may be seen in 
operation until January 1, 1922. 
Apply to Trenton Cotton Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C., for further infor- 
mation. 


Roberts’ Loose End Preventer. _ 

The Roberts loose end preven- 
ter for Warpers. No mill can af- 
ford to do without this attach- 
ment, for small cost, with best re- 
sults. For further particulars, 
write to Roberts & Graddick es | 
P. 0. Box 194, Winder, Ga. 
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R. PF. GIBSON, South Careliaa Agent, Greearilic. C. 


TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUND 


TEXTOL, A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Taliow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Olis, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- 
made eavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Fiours, Dextrines, China Clay, 
Soluble Biue Bone Grease, Bleachérs’ Biue. 


SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, 
ARE USED. 


WHERE STOP MOTIONS 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
“firrest weaving and will hold the fly.” 

These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best materiais used in their manufacture. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


Offiees: 100 William Street, New York. 


Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae,Concord, N. C. 


ALSO HOSIERY FINISHING 
AND BLEACHINGS 


Factories: Broeklya, N N. Y. 


GUY L. M@LCHOR. Ga.. Ala. and Tenn. Agent. Atdants Ga. 


Economy in Textile Drying. 

In an address before the. Ameri- 
‘an Society of Engineering in New 
York, B. R. Andrews, textile special- 
ist, of Boston, spoke on the subject 
of textile drying, touching especially 
on points that make for economy in 
drying operations. In part he said: 


“It is natural to attempt drying 
economies by considering each item 
separately, yet it is no more possible 
to do so than in any other manufac- 
turing process, for reduction in la- 
bor cost will probably be obtained 
by increase in investment and con- 
sequent overhead expense. If it is 
obtained by increasing the rate of 
drying, without much increase in in- 
vestment, then a sacrifice of steam 
economy is likely to result. How- 
ever, if. the cost of handling is halv- 
ed by halving the drying time, with 
a reasonable increase in overhead 
and no reduction (or even a 50 per 
cent merease), in steam consump- 
tion per pound of goods produced, 
an over-all economy has resulted. 
Also, the increase of the rate of 
drying may make possible the com- 
bination into a range with calen- 
ders, starch mangles, etc., with a re- 
duction of labor, not to one-half but 
perhaps to one-third or one-fourth. 
Therefore, it is usually safe to as- 
sume that what is wanted above all 
else is to secure the maximum speed 


at which goods can be handled with- 
out damage, and then to maintain 
this speed at the minimum overhead 
expense and steam consumption, 
“While these conclusions are al- 
most obvious, the actual drying 
process itself.is not quite so clear, 
and a general understanding of it is 
necessary in order to consider this 
item of speed intelligently. Textile 
drying is usually nothing more than 
the conversion from liquid to gas 
of the free water, or free solution, 
earried by the material after leav- 
ing the extractor, suction box; or 
squeeze rolls. The hygroscopic mois- 
ture enters only rarely into the 
problem: that is, the process is real- 
ly ‘drying, and not the processing 
often erroneously called ‘dryimg,’ 
which must be carried on under the 


most carefully regulated combina- 
tions of temperature, humidity and 
time. Consequently, with drier tem- 


peratures not exceeding 220 degrees 
fahrenheit, and humidities approxi- 
mating bone-dry atmosphere, we 
have simply a matching of vapor 
tension between the water in the 
material and the air in immediate 
contact with it. The higher the for- 
mer, and the lower the latter, the 
more rapidly the process can be car- 
ried on. 

“There are three good ways of 
raising the vapor tension of the wa- 
ter in the material: (a) by contact 


Ring Traveler Specialists 


P. O. Box 792 - 


as to weight and circles. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 


- GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Quality guaranteed. 


with a hot surface, (b) by contact 
with hot air having a high wet-bulb 
temperature, and (c) by radiant 
heat. 

“There are two ways of maintain- 
ing a low vapor pressure in the air 
in immediate contact with the ma- 
terial: (a) by a high drier tempera- 
ture, and (b) by rapid air circula- 
tion. The second is of the utmost 
importance because the film of air 
in immediate contact with the sur- 
face in an undisturbed atmosphere 
becomes very nearly saturated. 


Rapid Increase in China’s Cotton 
Mills Recently. 

Manchester, Eng.—The expansions 
of China’s cotton spnning industry, 
Messrs. H. H. Fox, commercial coun- 
sellor, and counsellor, and H. J. 
Brett, commercial secretary to the 
British Legation in Peking, say in a 
report issued recently by the De- 
partment of Overseas Trade, is quite 
remarkable. Twenty years ago there 
were only two mills in China, with 
65,000 spindles. In 1902 the number 
had increased to 17 mills, with 5665,- 
000 spindles; in 1916 there were 42 
mills, with 1,154,000 spindles; and 
the. latest returns for 1920 give a 
total of 63 mills and 1,422,832 spin- 
dies. Some twenty mills are said to 
be under construction or projected. 
The Japanese have invested a good 
deal of capital in the industry, and 
they are credited with having in op- 
eration at the present time 16 mills 
with 469,000 spindles. There are four 
large British-owned cotton mills in 
Shanghai with 248,756 spindles. The 
consumption of cotton in the year 
ended January last was 409,206 bales 
of 500 pounds, of which 349,577 were 
Chinese cotton, 51,311 East Indian, 
and 8318 American. 

Chinese cotton, being of short sta- 
ple, is only suitable for spinning the 
lower counts of yarn up to 20s, and 
most of the mills confine themselves 
to these grades, though a few of the 
larger mills are beginning to spin up 
to 42s. In spite of the efforts of for- 
eign and Chinese associations to in- 
duce Chinese growers to give more 
eare to the cultivation of the cotton 
plant, the quality is not, according 
to goo dauthority, improving, and 


finer qualities of Chi- 
nese cotton, notably that of Shensi, 
show a marked falling off. In this 
particular province it is regrettable 
to learn that the opium poppy is 
taking the place of cotton. 

Speaking generally, Chinese mills 
have so far confined themselves to 
the production of yarn, but looms 
have been installed in some of the 
larger mills, on which a fair amount 
of cloth is being produced. This 
cloth is chiefly 10 pound. sheeting, 
used for flour bags, 11 pound sheet- 
ings, and 13 pound to 16 pound drills. 
The customs reports show. that 
these cloths are beginning to com- 
pete successfully with similar cloths 
imported from Japan, but there does 
not seem to be any likelihood of the 
Chinese being able to produce atiy- 
thing approaching the Lancashire 
textiles for many years to come. 

The Chinese government has for 
some time past accorded special duty 
treatment to local factory products, 
which usually takes the form of ex- 
emption certificates which on pay- 
ment of one 5 per cent ad valorem 
duty. free the goods from all further 
taxation in China and also, under a 
recent regulation, from export duty 
when sent abroad. Chinese cotton 
was last vear specially exempted 
from coast trade duty, and this priv- 
ilege will probably be extended to 
other raw materials used in local in- 


some of the 


dustries. This special duty treat- 
ment applies to foreign as well as 
Chinese-owned factories. — Daily 
News-Record. 
Red Springs Cotton Mills. 
Red Springs, N. C. 

Roddie Watts.Day 2d Hand Carding 


Alex Arnett..Day 2d Hand Spinning 
Marshall Thompson 
Day Winder Room 


Night run: 


OG. d; Marsh...... Carder and Spinner 
Red Prigen....... 2d Hand Carding 
Faustin Butler....2d Hand Spinning 
Master Mechanic 
Ham Fields....Lathe and Shop Man 


Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 


WITHERPSOON & WITHERSPOON, SPARTANBURG, S&S. C. 


Manufacturers of 
Spartan Compounds, 
Tallows and Gums 


= « ——_ 4 
iT] rm > 
RING TRAVELER 


Thursday, Deeceniber 15, 1971. 
REMEDYING DYEHOUSE TROUBLES 


(Continued From Page 12) 


cles merely giving a general idea of the results by 
either reducing a color or by adding black to it. 
WEIGHT TABLES 

1 pound — 16 ounces = 454 grams (approxi- 
mate) — 7006 grains (approximate). 

1 ounce == 28.35 grams — 438 grains (approxi- 
mate). 

1 gram = 15.43 grains (approximate). 

1/10 ounce — 2.83 grams 43.8 grains (ap- 
proximate). 

1/10 gram = 1.543 grains (approximate). 

Grains x .0648 grams. 

Grams -— .0648 = grains. 

MATCHING SHADES WITHOUT A LABORATORY 

Sometimes fairly good matching and testing 
can be done in the dyehouse by using a bucket for 
the dye vessel and a steam jet for the heat. We 
will cover this with examples: 

Example 1. Suppose it is desired to test a color 
by dyeing a 1% shade on 1 pound of waste mate- 
rial or goods. 

1. 1% of 1 pound of goods = 1/100 of a pound. 
Therefore we require 1/100 of a pound of dye- 
stuff. 

2. Go to the grain scales that all mills should 
have and weigh out 70.06 grains or simply 70 
grains. By looking at the table of weigints we see 
that 1 pound = 7006 grains. Therefore 1/100 of 
a pound = 1/100 of 7006 grains or 70.06 grains. 
Dump into bucket. 

8. Fill bucket two-thirds full of water and boil 
up dye. 

4. Weigh out 1 pound of goods and wet out. 

5. Place goods in boiling liquor and dye for 15 
minutes. 


Upset Condition in English Trade. 


treating as raw 


London—W hen the cotton market 


6. Add 20% 


(20% of 1 pound — 2/10 of a pound — 1400 
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of salt and dye for 45 minutes. 


grains or about 3 ounces of salt.) 
7. Wash goods and dry. 


Example 2. 


direct black. 


1. 2% direct tan on 1 pound of goods — 2/100 


We wish to make a brown shade 
that requires 2% direct tan; 4% direct red; 1% 


of a pound of dye or 140 grains. 


2. 14 of 1 % direct red on 1 pound of goods = 
25/1000 of a pound of dye. 
of a pound =— 70 grains; 4 of 1% — \% of 70 


grains or 17.5 grains. 


8. 1% of direct black on 1 pound of goods = 


1/100 of a pound of dye, or 70 grains. 
4. Dye is dissolved. 
5. Wet out goods are placed in boiling bath. 
6. Dyeas before. 


Every dyer knows that a one-ounce shade is: 
that shade which is produced by 1 ounce of dye on 
It is also known that 1% 
shade is that shade which is produced by 1 pound 


100 pounds of 


goods. 


of dye on 100 pounds of goods. 


Now if we have a 3 ounce shade to produce on 


1 pound of goods we figure in this manner: 


3 ounces = 3/16 of 1%: 
1/100 of a pound or 70 grains—then 3/16 of 1% 


== 3/16 of 70 grains. 


In order to do laboratory work of this kind one 


needs only a knowledge of simple arithmetic. 


The mill that does its own testing can seldom be 
fooled in regard to the dyestuff it is using or is 
contemplating using for although the results of 
laboratory work are not exact indications of the 
results that will be obtained in the mill, they at 
least give a very good, close idea as to what mill 


results will be. 


matters were no. better, buyers re- 
material 
only lowering their limits but con- 


fell, not 


went “kiting” on the extraordinarily 
low bureau estimates, spinners had 
perforce to follow the upward move- 
ment as a matter of self-protection, 
raising their quotations as_ they 
bought cotton. Manufacturers grum- 
bled at the advance in yarns, but 
still put up the price of their cloths. 

Cloth buyers grumbled at the ad- 
vance in cotton, yarns and eloth, but 
extended their purchases, mostly of 
goods in stock which looked the 
cheaper as cotton went higher, but 
few were willing to buy ahead on a 
basis representing current cost of 
production. Thus when business ex- 
panded it could not be regarded as 
satisfactory from the industrial end. 

When cotton turned downward 


tracting their operations. Last week 
is said to have been the worst this 
year in these respects. The sequel! 
is seen in the increasing quantity of 
machinery thrown idle. An estimate 
issued last week from a careful 
source put 25 per. cent of the spin- 
dies and 50 per cent of the looms not 
working. 

It is an aggravtion of this curtail- 
ment feature that some of the ma- 
chinery has not been stopped alto- 
gether: from shortage of work, but 
owing to financial embarrassments. 

Buyers in Manchester did not ap- 
pear to be impressed at. any time by 
the low crop estimates. When they 
extended their purchases if was 
nothing in the way of a “scarce” ex- 


tension, they bought because the 
advance in cotton made goods look 
cheaper, for the time being, and they 
were willing to let the future pretty 
well take care of itself. They have 
been justified by the outcome. 

So we have this seeming anomaly, 
export figures for last month, the 
best of the year, present actual con- 
ditions the worst of the year. 

In the present state of the market 
it is hardly worth while putting a 
figure to the depreciation in prices 
of yarns and cloth since September, 
as busimess just now is being done 
on such an irregular range, but it 
may be taken for granted that very 
little is going through which does 
not show a loss to spinner or manu- 
facturer. 

This is an unnatural state of af- 
fairs, and so might be regarded as 


Since 1% or 1/100 


If 1% of 1 pound — 
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Order 


Clark’s 
Weave Room 
Calculations 


$2 


Now! 


transitory, but it has lasted some 
lime now, and still the corrective is 
not in sight. Authorities, recognized 
and self-elected, have from time to 
time predicted with a show of con- 
fidence the turning of the “corner.” 
Lo find that the market has persisted 
in its nasty habit of discrediting the 
prophets.—Journal of Commerce. 


Baker Estate Valued at $500,000. 


The late Ashby L. Baker, of Ral- 
eigh, who was president of the Vir- 
ginia Mills, Swepsonville, N. C., and 
also a director in several other mills, 
whose death occurred in Raleigh, 
last week, left an estate valued in 
excess of $500,000. The bulk of the 
estate goes to Mrs. Baker and toa 
SOn. 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


44 AND 46 VINE STREET 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


: | Manufacturers of 


CARD CLOTHING 
Cylinder Fillets 
Doffer Fillets 
Stripper Fillets 
Burnisher Fillets 
Stripper Sheets 
Emery Fillets 
Napper Clothing 
Hand Cards 

Top Flats Reclothed 


Steel T win-wireHeddles 
All Sizes and Nos. Wire 


Card Clothing Mounting Machines. 
Traverse and Roller Grinders 
all accessory 


supplies for the Cards 


We furnish expert men with mach- 
ines for mounting our Card Clothing 


Please transmit orders directly to 
Southern Offices. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


SOUTHERN BRANCH 


E. M. TERRYBERRY, Sou. Agent 


1126 Healey Buildin 


ATLANTA, 


Phone Ivy 2571 


GA, 


re 
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A. M. Law & Co. 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT SPARTANBURG, S$. C 
BROKERS 
ydrosulphite Dealers in Mill Stocks and othe 
Southern Securities. 
CONCENTRATED POWDER 
FOR For Week Ending Dec. 13, 1921. 
Bid Asked 
Abbeville Cotton 105 
at Lolors and In £0 American Spinning Go. 
Anderson Cotton 67 70 
Aragen Milis 190 215 
Arcade Cotton 115 
Arcadia Mile 200 
HAMETZ 
Augusta wecwry, Ga... 41 
. Avondale Milis, Ala. ~~ 500 
One-Twenty-Two Hudson Street, New York Beane mt 100 
Boston Philadelphia Providence Chic Belton Cotton Mills 86 
Crarlotte San Francisco Belton Cotton Milis, pfd.... 66 
Brogon Miils 85 
Vniquola Mills 13 
Chiquola Milis, pfd. — 
Clifton ae 110 120 
Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 
~Onverse, D. EB. Co... 100 
e Dallas Mfg. 165 240 
72 76 
Dunean 83 90 
Kagie & Phenix Mills, Ga._..125 lew 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga. 85 98 
Over the leather System before placing orders for new Exposition Cotton Mills, Ga.-300 0 — 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in production, Geinesviile Cotton Milis, Ga.100 
. Glenwood Mills _ 100 115 
have them applied to their old machinery. It is applied Gluck Mills _ ~~~ vedicdtadal 99 107 
. Graniteville 150 200 
successfully to the following carding room machinery: Greenwood Cotton Milis ~~~~> le 
Grendel Millis = 100 
Hamrick Mile 150 
Railways Detaching Roll for Combers Henrietta Mills, N.C. _~~~~~~ 
Kiermitage Miils 100 
Sliver Lap Machines Drawing Frames Inman Mills, 
Ribbon Lap Machines Slubbers international Miils (Par $650). — 40 
Draw Boxes Intermediate Frames Judson 
Judson Mills, 92 
King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga.__125 150 
25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION Mille 
Laurens Cotton sO 100 
Limestone Cotton 120 145 
Mariboro Mills ~~ 6 70 
Massachusetts Mills, Ga. ____148 148 
; Mollohon Mfg. Co. ~~ 1 
For Prices and Circular Write to Monarch Mins 
Newberry Cotton 115 
Ninety-Six Millis 150 — 
Vietallic rawing Ko Oe Norris Cotton Mais — 105 
125 
Jrr Cotton Mills _.... 
NDIAN HARD, MASS. Orr Cotton Mills, pid. 89 
I ORC R Pacolet 130 — 
90 
Ay. — 117 
Piedmont 115 
Poe, F. W. 100 
Poinsett Mills — 85 
GI IDE & CO Riverside Milis (Par $12.50)... 9 10 
All clasces of building construction and efficiently Spartan Mills 
executed at reasonable prices. .oxaway Mills (Par $25). 28 
CANDLER BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. Union-Buffale Mills, Ist pfd.. 73 75 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2d 36 
Victor-Monaghan Co... 76 79 
Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd._.. 97 
Watts Millis, ist 
Seamless—and as smooth as Llass Watts Mills, 2nd pfd. 
Whitney Mig. Co. — 
INSIDE AND OUT Williamston Mills _ ~~ 200 128 
Woodside Cotton 
Strong Turned Over Top— Woodside Cot. Mills, 7 
Woodside Cotton ills, pfd.__ 
Clear Entrance and Exit W. 8. Gray Cotton Milis ~~ 90 — 


In addition to the above advantage there is no top 


Sway in this or any other Laminar Roving Can. And 
the sliver always coils up evenly inside. 


Can—the fact that it's a Laminar suarantees that it 


will be on the job years from now. Quoted By 


Make sure also that when you buy fibre trucks, boxes, 


We'll send a book on receptacles. Tell us where. 


We think little need be said about the quality of this Southern Mill Stocks 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FiBRE COMPAN Gastonia, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 
Bole proprietors and manufacturers 

New England Dept.: 12 Pear! St., Boston or ee naing December , > 
C. C. Bell, Vice-Pres.. Bid Asked 

Resident Manager Acme Spinning WORM SSE 82 85 

Home Office — Wilming- 

ton, Delaware. — 51 

Am. Yarn & Proc. Co. 105 115 

Factories at Wilmington American Spinning Co. — 300 

and Newark, Del. Anderson Cotten eres 73 + 

Arlington Cotton Mills 275 
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Aragon Cotton Mills (S. C.)_._190 


Augusta 
BKeiton Cotton 
Mig. Lo, ...... Zi0 
i3 
luy 
“ston Mfg. Co... 107 
Cabarrus Cotton i 
Chadawick- Hoskins Co. (Par 
Chaawick-Hoskns md... 
Chiguoia Mig. 79 
Chiquo.a Mus. pid... ‘6 
Mig. Oo. 200 
Crescent Spinning’ Co. s4 
Crescent “pinning Co. s3 
Columbus aig. Cu. (Ga.)____16y 
Converse, i). 
Vacotahn Cotton 375 
103 
Drayton 49 
Dreaden Cotton RR: 210 
Vurtam sosiery, pid. 90 
Drayton Milis 
Durnam 27 
matern Mig. Co. 
Kagle & Phenix lz 


Mtg. Co 
bonterprise Mtg. Co. (Ga.)_. 86 


Mfg. Co, — 
Gibson Mtg. 175 
Globe Yarn Mivis 
Grace Cotton Mill -— 
20 
Glenwood Cotton 100 
99 
Greenwood Cotton RE 175 
Grendel Milis _... 
Graniteviiie 140 
Hamrick Mills 120 


Hanes, P. H., Knitting Co.__ 11% 


nes, P. H.. Knitting Co., 
fd 


Imperial Yarn Mill (N. C.)..136 


82 
Inman 92 
Jennings Cotton _ 210 
Judson Mills, 91 
Judson Milis. 90 
King, John P. 125 
Locke Cotton 110 
Laurens Cotton 100 
Marlboro Cotton 65 
105 
National Yarn 130 
Newberry Cotton Milis 
Ninety -Six Cotton Mill 
Norcott Mills 50 
Orr Cotton 88 
Parkdale 115 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., RES 94 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., Ae 94 
Pelzer 


Piedmont Mfg. Co. Cds. 
Perfection Spinning Co. 82 
ills 


Poe, F. Ww. } 99 
Foinsett Millis 
100 
Rex 
Rex Spinning Co., 90 
70 
Riverside Millis (Par $12.50). 9 
Riverside & Dan River. 240 
Rowan Cotton Oo... 80 
Rockyface Spinning Co... 65 
Rhyne- Houser — CA. — 

Seminole Cot. Mills Co... 100 
Sibley Mfg. Co. — 
108 
Sterling Spinning Co. _ 86 
Superior Yarn 

Toxaway Millis (Par $25)... 28 


Victor-Monaghan 76 
Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd.._. 99 
Co 


Victory Yarn Mills Co.....__ 78 
Ware Shoals 140 
Watts Mills, Ist 
Watts Millis, 2a 
Winget Yarn 
W iscassett 230 
Williamston 200 


Woodside Cotton Mills, pfd.__ 71 
Woodruff Cotton 150 


Greenville, §. C. — Cotton mill 


stocks, which have been 


fairly 


quiet since the period of great ac- 
tivity about a year ago, promise to 
show new signs of life with the New 
Year, according to Opinions exprese- 


ed by local brokers. 


215 
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Superintendents and Overseers. 
We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 
seers of every cotton mill in the South. Please fill in the blank below 
and send it to us. We would also be glad to have you include any recent 
changes in overseers and superintendents. 


Slasher 


AND SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR SOILER FEEO ANG 
AL INDUSTHIAL UEES 


WM .SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH.PA. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


27 


The Safety First Extractor 


“Hercules Electric” 
Ask Us Why 


E. 8S. PLAYER 
Greenville,S.C. 


EAST JERSEY PIPE CO. 
Paterson, N. J. 


-DINWNIN 


: 
WANG SPECIALISTS “en 


The humid atmosphere in textile 
mills causes employees to consume 
large quantities of water. These 
employees require cool water sup- 
plied in a sanitary manner — the 
‘fold tin eup’’ wen’t do. 


SANITARY 
MAY DENY 


A PURO Cooler with its Sanitary 
| Fountain is the logical dispenser of 


Pure Cool Drinking water. 


| We are holding a copy of catalog 
for you—may we send it? 


Made only by the 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN CoO., 


Southern Agent 
E. S. PLAYER 
Greenville, S. C. 


Haydenville, Mass. 


Town 
= 

> 
RING 

“PURGI 
WATER 
| 


J 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — BOSTON 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON 


ATLANTA OFFICE 
1121 Candler Bldg. 
WINTHROP S. W 
—Agents— 


SINGLE OR 


QUR SPINNING RINGS---pouste Fiance 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


RIDLEY WATTS & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 
Philadelphia 


Chicago Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


Sole Selling Agents 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 


MERCHANDISING 
FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


354 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Chicago St Louis Philadelphia San Francisco. 


Standard 
Size of the South 


Mildew, bleach and dye troubles are unknown to mills 
using Sizol 


THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Sizings Softeners Finishings 


S. C. Thomas and C. C. Clark, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Cotton 
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Goods 


New York—The cotton goods mar- 
kets were steadier during the week 
and the slightly increased activity in 
the gray goods markets put prices 
back where some mills would con- 
sider business for future delivery. 
Printers and converters took a mod- 
erate quantity of goods, but would 
not bid prices up in order to get 
them. Most of them were willing to 
consider offers on the basis of 8% 
cents for 64x60 print cloths and in 
some cases they were willing to pay 
slightly more for special construc- 
tions they needed. They showed lit- 
tle inclination to come into the mar- 
ket and apparently awaited offers 
from sellers. 


A fairly good business on special- 
ties was evident during the week, 
this being especially true of the finer 
erades of dress ginghams, fancy 
blankets, fine shirting and novelty 
wash fabrics. The market for sta- 
ples showed little change during the 
week. Bleached cottons were gener- 
ally quiet and there was only mod- 
erate activity in percales. 

The trade is undoubtedly watch- 
ing cotton closely and, with a con- 
tinued good cotton market, the new 
prices will be maintained, with a 
possibility of slight advance. On the 
other hand, it seems conceded that 
any reverses in raw cotton might 
have the immediate effect of curtail- 
ing buying, with the possible result 
that has been recorded on such pre- 
vious instances. In market gossip 
the chief topic seems to be regard- 
ing the prospects for higher prices. 
Important factors are urging that 
wherever a fair profit is available, 
prices ought not to be advanced, but 
that woods ought to be sold freely 
for the deliveries wanted. The quiet 
finished goods market is emphasized. 
It is true that, generally. a material 
improvement in finished goods is ex- 
pected immediately after the first of 
the vear, but there does not seem to 
be doubt as to ability of the con- 
verter to advance his finished goods 
prices—and the trade is anxious to 
avoid another “backing up.” At the 
same time, one hears more bullish 
talk regarding raw cotton, again 
bringing up the possibility of push- 
ing prices up close to 25 cents. 

An advance of %c a yard was paid 
on wide print cloths Saturday in the 
course of moderate trading. For 
38\%-inch 64x60s, 854c was paid for 
December-January deliveries and 
95%c for 68x72s. A fair volume of 
business was done in 38%-inch 60x 
i8s at 7¥%ec for spot and future de- 
livery. There was a more general 
spreading out of business in the af- 
fernoon. 

Sheetings sold more freely. Three- 
vard goods were difficult to get un- 
der 10e net late in the week, while 
sales of 6.158 were made at 6%e. 
Business was done in 3.60s 40-inch at 
and on 3t-inch 5-yards at 7c. 
There was trading in 5-yard goods al 
8c and 5.50s at 7%e. Bag manufac- 
turers were buying during the day. 

There has been more trading in 
drills, sateens and twills; but no 


large lots were engaged. Pajama 
checks sold freely in moderate sized 
lots on a basis of 11%e for 4.70s. 

Trading in the Fall River print 
cloth market was fairly active dur- 
ing this week, mostly, as usual, in 
the print cloth division. The weak- 
ening cotton market. helped influ- 
ence manufacturers toward accept- 
ing reduced bids for goods. Fairly 
active selling of goods, followed by 
a strengthening cotton market, re- 
sulted in a general advance in ask- 
ing prices for goods. The general 
demand continued active, but buy- 
ers only partially met manufactur- 
ers’ ideas of what goods prices 
should be and sales became smaller. 

In the fine goods division trading 
has been quiet. The production of 
the fine goods mills through two 
months of next year is fairly well 
sold, and manufacturers are indif- 
ferent about engaging the produc- 
tion of their mills further ahead. 
With staple cotton as if is, they are 
not worrying about a possible slump 
in fine goods prices. When inquiries 
have been made for goods manufac- 
turers, if they were willing to sell. 
they have usually insisted upon full 
prices, as established by the fine 
goods we needed them have not hes- 
liated about paying full asking 
prices. 

In the print cloth division there 
has been a steady and quite good de- 
mand for most of the usual styles 
with deliveries to extend = well 
through the first three months of 
next vear. Manufacturers have been 
moderately free sellers throughout 
fhe week as a whole, the volume of 
sales decreasing toward the close as 
price demands stiffened, although 
hidding continued active. Prices in 
the division have been. irregular. 

Cotton goods were quoted on Sat- 
urday as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s... 6% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x%60s.... 6 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s.. . 5% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x64s.. 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s.... 91, 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80xB80s.... 12% 
Brown sheetings, 3-vard...... 10% 
Brown sheetings, 4-vard..... if 
Brown sheetings, Southern 
12 
Tickings, 8-ounce, value..... 28 
Staple ginghams ............ 
Dress ginghams ............. 20a22% 
Kid finished cambrics ....... 


Employment Conditions Fair in New 
England Mills. 


Boston, Mass.—The Federal em- 
ployment survey for New England, 
just made public, indicates a very 
fair condition of employment among 
the New England mills and factories 
at present. This igparticularty true 
of conditions in the textile mills and 
more especially among’ the wool tex- 
tile plants, worsted ‘spindles now 
having reached a 92.8 per #ent de- 
gree of activity, while syoolén spin- 
dies are 79.1 per cént abtives« 


| 
| 
| 
3 
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SOUTHERN 


The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia—Very little change 
was noted in the yarn market last 
week, although some encouragement 
was observed as inquiry broadened 
toward the close of the week. These 
inquiries involved business for 1922 
and seem to bear out the theory that 
many yarn users will need further 
supplies soon after the first of the 
vear. A continuance of this inquiry 
and higher prices for cotton will un- 
doubtedly bring much better busi- 
ness. Further slight declines were 
noted in spots in the market during 
the week and very few orders of any 
size were put through. One or two 
orders of 100,000 pounds or more 
were noted, among them an order 
for 150,000 pounds of Southern card- 
ed cones from a manufacturer of 
low priced underwear. 


Business has been quiet in De 
cember so far. Some of the com- 


mission merchants have had a fairly 
good trade, and while there has been 
a good deal of talk of concessions on 
stock yarns, prices generally have 
stayed at about the same level since 
the month opened. December is 
usually a slow month and little 
change is expected until after the 
first of the vear. It is hard to fore- 
east how much improvement will 
come then, although there is a very 
general belief here that the market 
will show more activity by the mid- 
die of January. The situation will 
depend a good deal upon the atti- 
tude of the manufacturers towards 
the spinners. At present both are 
engaged on old orders, and very lit- 
fle new business is coming in for 
either of them. Combed yarns have 
been continued slightly better than 
‘arded yarns, and the best. demand 
for weaving yarns has been from 
the upholstery trade and towel man- 
ufacturers. 

The volume of business for the 
last_several weeks has been lighter 
than spinners seem to anticipate and 
according to most reports orders on 
hand now will keep the mills busy 
for only a short while longer. Talk 
of curtailment has been current in 
the markets here but as vet most of 
the mills continue on full day sched- 
ules. 


Prices were quoted in this mar- 
ket on Saturday as follows: 
10s 30 @ 2-ply 26 37 
12s to 148.31 @ 2-ply 308 38 
2-p’y 168..32 @-. 2-ply 408_.53 @55 


2-ply 20s..34 @ 
2-ply 248..35 @- 


2-ply 50s_.68 @_- 


10s to 128.31 @-_. 40s8_. @5 
14s 32. 50s 70 @i75 
16s 82 @sb 
33 «CG Upholstery 

4s 34% @35 Yarns— 

Gs 36 @.. 38,48 &5-ply.22 @24 
@Wes 


Duck Yarns. 


4 & 5-ply— 3, 4 & 5-ply— 

\s 30 16s 32% @33 
10s 20% @ 20s 35 @ 

Southern Single Chain amit 

6s to 128.30 G@ 248 @36 
31 @.. ..@37 
0s 33 408........53 @54 
35 @ 

“Southern Single Skeins. 

6s to &88..30 @.. 20s 
,10s @ 22s 
12s 31 @ 248 
$66... i 308........38 

Frame Cones. 

31 @ 248 35% @ 
314% @32 268_. 
32 @32% 308... .._.. 36 @37 
lis 32 @32% 30s extra_.40 @41 
18s 33 40s___. 55 
20s 34 @ 


Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 
2-ply 30s_.65 @70 2-ply 60s__1 05@__ 
2-ply 36s..75 @ 2-ply 70s__.1 20@ 
2-ply 40s 2-ply 80s__1 37@1 40 
2-pliy 508..95 @ 


Combed Peeler Cones. 


10s ....49% @.. 
2s 60 @.. 
l4s 510% @. 
lfs 51 @ 34s 66 
iks 52 @ 36s 
53 @ 40s 70 @.. 
22s 54 @.. 50s _. 
24s 55 60s __ 1 
hs 

Eastern Carded Peeler Thread Twist 

keins. 
20s 2-ply._.41 @.. 30s 2-ply_.62 @__ 
22s 2-ply._.44 @.. 40s 2-ply._.58 @__ 
24s 2-ply._.47 @ 45s 2-ply..70 @__ 
26s 2-ply..49 @-_. 
Eastern Carded Cones. 

38 G4 48 @_. 


Making Headway. 

It is evident that the Disarmament 
Conference at Washington is doing 
highly constructive work and that it 
will likely initiate reforms which 
will be distinetly helpful. The whole 
country is making some headway, 


but it is making it quietly. Tt is an 
extraordinary situation, and one 


where it is necessary for the people 
to live sanely and well within their 
incomes. Some families of great 
wealth are taking pains to bring up 
their sons in a way which lead them 
to know the value of a dollar and 
what it will bring them. conserva- 
lively expended. It looks now as if 
there would be a further reduction 
in living costs before many weeks 
have elapsed, and that there will be 
much better prosperity within a few 


Southern Two-Ply Skeins. ma 
6s to 108.30 @ _...48 @50 Years.—Financial Age. 
JNO, F. Ria RUSSELL CLARK J. MARKS 
A. H. “SHATFORD JOS. A. MEYERS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
824-.826-Gravier St. 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 

N. Cotten Exchange 

N. Y. Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
N. Y¥. Produce Exchange 


JNO. F. CLARK & CO. 


COTTON (SPOTS AND FUTURES), STOCKS, 
BONDS, GRAIN, PROVISIONS, COFFEE, 
SUGAR AND COTTON SEED OIL- 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
144 Pear! 


MEMBERS 


Chicago Board of Trade 


Private Wires Between NEW ORLEANS, NEW 
PHIS, and Principal Points of the Cotton Belt 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Street Falls Bidg., 26 N. Front St. 
N. 0. Cotton Exchange 

N,. ©. Future Brokers Association 
N. ©. Board of Trade 


YORK, CHICAGO, MEM- 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 19 


D. Phil 8. Steel, Ino. J. George, Ind V.-Pres. 
J. 8. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. |. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 


PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


LOOM-LUBRIK TWISTER RING GREASE 
MYCO GREASE SIZE 


MYCO FLUIDO 
REMOVOIL 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


62 Years in Business BOSTON, MASS. 


Disinfectants, Spot Removers, Greases, etc. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 
Cotton Piece Goods and Cotton Yarns 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
903 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


J. SPENCER TURNER COMPANY 
COTTON CLOTHS AND YARNS 

56 Worth Street 

NEW YORK 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia Reading 

Amsterdam Hamilton, Can. Manchester, Eng. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, 910-911 Commercial National Bank Building 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


qs: Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
@] sia. the latest invention in Sad- 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


“The heresy of today is the orthodoxy of tomorrow.”’ 
DYE YOUR YARNS IN THE WOUND FORM 


on machines that pay for themselves in no time. 
ing. Our prices are low, delivereies are prompt, 
Franklin machines are used all over the world. 


As job dyers we color over a million pounds of cotton and of worsted 
a year. Let us serve you. Our representative will be glad of an opportunity 
to see you and fully explain all details. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Send us your job dye- 
and service the best. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers Linkers Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 
Section Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short Chain Beamers 
Warp Splitting Machines Warp Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 
and Splitters Warp Coilers Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines Dye House Ballers. 


— —— 


— 


The New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


Works and Main Office 
TE 85-105 Doremus Ave., NEWARK, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 


Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Oils 


Southern Representative, MAX EINSTEIN, P. 0. Box 211, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Looms Wanted. 

Want to buy 125 to 300 Model 
E 40-inch Draper looms for 2- 
harness work. Write, giving con- 
dition, where can be seen and 
price, f. o. b: mill floor. Address 
Looms, care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


TANKS 


Subpect to Prior Sale We Offer 
150 36" Reed Space Heavy 3 Har- 
ness Looms with Hopedale Auto- 
matic Attachments: 3 Banks 
Drop Wires. Excellent condition, 
prompt delivery f.o.b. mill floor 
at $35.00 each. Address “Quick 
Sale,” care Southern Textile Bul- 
letin. 


Reed Hooks. 

Wanted-—Loom fixers and over- 
seers of weaving to write us for 
free sample of our patented, 
hand-made celluloid reed hooks. 
Strictly hand made, very beauti- 
ful. Worth 82. Free for the ask- 
ing. Rosemary Craft Shop, Rose- 
Mary, N. C. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


Tanks, Towers and Tanks and Standpipes for 
Water Supply and Sprinkler Systems. 

Tanks for storage of acids and other liquids. 
Smoke Stacks, Breechens and Specials. 

Tanks for all purposes which any reader of this 
article may have. 


TANKS—any size—any purpose—anywhere 


Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 
CHATTANOOGA 3-3 TENNESSEE 


For Sale 


Nine thousand spindle cotton mill, with 
Hydro electric plant, and forty-two hun- 
dred acres improved land, located at Speigner, near Montgomery, 
Alabama. For particulars address, State Board of Control and 
Economy, Montgomery, Alabama. 


Jacques Wolf & Company 


MANUPACTURING CHEMISTS AND (MPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Finishing and Sizing Preparations for Cotton 


BLEACHING OIL 
Kier Boil Assistant 


CREAM SOFTENER 


ANTISTAIN 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 


HYDROSULPHITE 
For Stripping and Dis- 
charge Printing 

LEVULINE 


To soften Sulphur 
and Developed Black 


MONOPOLE OIL 


Reg. Trade Mark No.70991 


SCROOPING COMPOUND 
For Silk and 
Cotton Hosiery 


Southern Representatives 


Cotton Mills — Attention! 


“Keystone” Roving Cans and Boxes—Indeed “Peerless” 

‘Hartford Jewel” Belting—Certainly a Gem. 

“National” Hydraulic and Steam Guages—‘“International” as well. 
‘Aries” Roller Sheep Leathér—Smooth as a glove. 

“Wear Well” Leather Packings—True to their name. 


FOR SALE BY 


The WILSON Co. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


PHONES 296-2364 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


Less Waste — Cleaner Yarns 


them. 


COMPETITION IS NOW STRONG, and we 
cannot impress upon you too keenly to adopt 
our ADJUSTABLE PIN GRIDS, which will en- 
able you to manufacture stronger and cleaner 
yarns, with smallest percentage of waste. 

Send for large list that have already adopted 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company 


L. D. ARMSTRONG, President 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


PROVIDENCE, RB. 1. 


TRACE 


BARBER -COLMAN 


COMPANY 


Main Orrrce Ano Fa 


Bostren Mass. 


Ss 


HAND KNOTTERS AND WARP TYING MACHINES 


Manufecturer 


Spindle Tape 
Bandings 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc. 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


A 
Want Department 
- 
| 
— 
| 
| 
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BUREAU 


The fee for joining our employment 
buseaU ture. iw $z.uvu which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of carding. Now employed, 
but want better job. Practical man of 
long experience who can get results. 
Excellent references. Address No. 3306. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Now have charge of room in good mill 
but wish larger job. 


Over 15 years ex- 
perience in carding and can get exce!l- 
lent results. Good references. Address 
No. 3307. 


WANT position as superintendent, assist- 


ant superintendent, or overseer of 
carding or spinning. Would consider 
good office position. My experience 


covers 20 years in various departments 
of the mill. Textile graduate, age 35. 
Address No. 3008. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weaving mill, white or colored work, 
where quantity and quality will be ap- 
preciated. Age 36. Now employed as 
carder in large colored goods mill. Over 
25 years experience in cotton mill work, 
15 years as overseer. Address No. 3309. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill, or would take place as overseer of 
spinning in large mill. Now employed 
and giving satisfaction. Prefer place in 
Georgia. Long experience, good refer- 

10. 


ences. Address No. 

WANT position as master mechanic; 12 
years experience in both steam and 
electrically driven plants. Now em- 


ployed. Good references as to charac- 
ter and ability. Address No, 3312. 


WANT position as superintendent. Am a 
competent man, who has had long ex- 
perience as superintendent and over- 
seer and can handle large’or small job 
in satisfactory manner. Excellent ref- 
erences. Address No. 3313. 


WANT. position as overseer of spinning 
in small mill, or would take second 
hand’s place in smaller plant. Now em- 
ployed. Fine references. Address No. 
3314 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Am experienced on plain and fancy 
goods and can manage help and pro- 
duce quality with low percentage of 


waste. Now employed. Best of refer- 
ences. Address No: 3215. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving, 
plain or fancy work, prefer Draper 
looms. Have had 18 years experience 
in weave room, 5 as second hand and 
assistant overseer. Now have respon- 
sible position, but have good reason for 
wishing to change. References as to 
ability and character. Address No. 3316. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as superintendent of medium 
size mill on fine combed yarns and am 
giving entire satisfaction, but want 
larger job. Married, good habits, fine 
references covering experience, charac- 
ter and ability. Address No. 3317. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer of weaving, or as salesman of mil! 
suplies. Will be pleased to submit ref- 
erences showing my ability, experience 


and character. Now employed. Ad- 
dress No. 3318. 
WANT position as superintendent of 


yarn mill, prefer mill on hosiery yarns. 
Would like place in run down condition 


to bring it up. Married, age 48, long 
experience. Good references. Address 
No. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
or weave mill on white work. Long ex- 
perience in a number of good milis and 
can get results. Fine references. Ad- 
dress No. 3320. 


WANT position as overseer of carding, 
or spinning, or overseer carding and 


spinning. Am man of long, practica) 
experience, and can get excellent re- 
sults. Now employed. Cood rvefer- 


ences. Address No. 3322. 
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WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning, or would take both. Now 
employed in mill on double carded knit- 
ting yarns and am giving satisiactoin 
but wish a larger piace. Satistactory 
reierences as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3323. 

WANT position as 
weaving mill, white or colored work, 
colored preferred. Have successtuily 
nlied my present position for the past 
three years, but nave good reason tv 
cnange. Have had over years cx- 
perience in weaving and have ability to 
nandle large or small mill in an eff- 
cient manner. Ketferences, Address 
No. 3324 


superintendent of 


WANT position 
Have handied 


as master mechanic. 
for a long period, miis 
on both steam and eiectric drive and 
am capable of handling either kind of 
job. Am giving satisfaction on present 
job, but wish to change for good rea- 
sons, Address No. 3325. 

WwW ANT position as ‘superintendent ol 
weaving miaiil. bDspecially experienced 
on print cloths and have handied sev- 
erai print cioth plants very satisiac- 
torily. Would consider place with 
on other goods, as my experience cov- 
ers a wide variety of fabrics. RKefer- 
ences showing character, experience 
and ability. Address No. 3327. 


of 
Now em- 
but can come 
References as to 
ability. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent 
small yarn or weaving mili. 
ployed as superintendent, 
on snort notice. 
character and 
33238. 


weaving. 
many years of practical ex- 
perience on wide variety o1 fabrics and 
can give satisfaction. excellent reter- 
ences. Address No, 3330. 


Ww AN T } position 


WANT position as overseer of 
Have nad 


as overseer of weaving. 
Fifteen years’ experience in weaving, 
seven years a&S overseer. Experienced 
on both plain and Draper iooms. Good 
references. Address No. 33: 


WANT position as superintendent, 
erably in colored goods milils; 
experience in mill. Now employed but 
desire to change. Hducated in N. UL. 
Texthe School. Age 34; unmarried, 
but settled. Address No. 3332. 


pret- 
14 years 


WANT position as overseer 
and spinning, or both. Thoroughiy ex- 
perienced in both departments. Now 
employed, but can change on short no- 


of carding 


tice. Good references. Address No. 
$333 
WANT position as superintendent. Am 


experienced overseer of long experience 


and aiso owner of patent that can be 
made very profitable and give the 
owners a decided advantage if not a 
monopoly on certain class of goods. 


Would take stock in mill for same, and 
also additional stock. Small yarn mill 
preferred. Am expert carder, young, 
but settled. Address No. 333 


WANT position as 
spinning, or both. 
seven 
ences, 

WANT 
Prefer 


overseer carding or 
Am 33 years of age, 
years as overseer. Good retfer- 
Address No, 3335. 


position as overseer of spinniug. 

miil in North Carolina. Can 
furnish satisfactory, references as to 
past experience, ability and character. 
Address No. 3336. 


position 


WANT as overseer of weaving, 
or take piace aS assistant in large 
room. Good record over long term of 
years. Have handled many varieties 


of fabrics. 
dress No. 


Satisfactory references. Ad- 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Now employed as second hand, but by 
experience and ability am capabie ol 
handling overseer’s job Good refer- 


ences. Address No. 3338. 

WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill on local cotton. Have had 29 
years’ experience in mill business, num- 
ber of years as superintendent. Am 50 
years old, married and have family of 
help. Can come at once. References. 


Address No. 3339. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning, 
spooling or winding. Young married 


man, age 30. Have been on some of 
best jobs in South. Am now general 
overseer spinning, spooling, twisting 
and winding. Good reasons for mak- 
ing change. Prefer mill in small town. 
Address No. 3340. 

WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Can handle large or small job. Ten 
years’ experience on most all kinds of 


white goods. Experienced on tire fab- 
rics, and all kinds of goods for rubber 


trade. Best of references. Address 
No. 3341 


WANT position as superintendent in 
weave mill on white work, or would 
take place as Overseer in large weave 


room. Now employed. Best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 3342. 

WANT position as superintendent ot 
yarn mill, or overseer of large spin- 
ning room. Practical man of iong ex- 
perience who has always given satis- 
traction. Excellent references. Address 
Nou. 8848. 


W ANT T position as overseer of weaving. 
Would consider second hand's piace on 
large job. Excellent references as to 
character and ability. Address No. 
3344 


WANT position as overseer 
in mill on plain goods. Would not con- 
sider place less than $30 per week. 
Now employed, but want larger — 
Best of references. Address Nv 


of weaving 


Ww ANT position as superintendent ©: 
would take overseer of carding or spin- 
ning. Experienced, reliable and capa- 
ble, and have excellent references from 
past and present employers. Address 
No. 8346 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or weave mill. Long experience 
with good mills and can give excellent 
results. Best of references. Address 
No. 3347 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Am experienced superintend- 
ent, now successfully operating a good 
mill, but wish a larger place. Excel- 
lent references. Address No. 3348. 


w ANT position as superintendent. Have 
held similar position with some of the 
best milis in the South. Can come on 
short notice. References. Address No. 
3349. 


Ww ANT position as superintendent. Well 
fitted by training and experience to 
handle mill on any class of goods made 
in the South. Excellent§ references. 
Address No. 3350. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of carding and spinning. Now 


employed. Have been superintendent 
and overseer for long period of years 
and always given satisfaction. Fine 
references. Address No. 3351. 

WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Experienced on both plain and fancy 
goods, and can get quality and quan- 
tity production. Good habits, steady 
worker. Excellent references. Address 
No. 3352 

WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer of carding or overseer of carding 
and spinning. Have worked in mill 
more than 20 years. Over 10 years as 
superintendent. Good references as to 
character and ability. Address No. 
3353. 

WANT position as master mechanic and 
engineer. Capable man whose experi- 


ences covers many years in power plant 
work. Good references. Address No. 
3354, 


overseer 


WANT position as of ‘carding. 


Have had over 25 years experience in 
card room, 15 as overseer. Can give 
Satisfaction in every respect. Address 
No. 3355. 

WANT position as master mechanic. 
Have had 15 years experience in tex- 
tile steam power and electric plants, 
3% years with U. S. ship yards. Can 
handle any size power plant in satis- 
factory manner. Best of references 


from present and past employers. Ad- 
dress No. 3356. 


WANT 


position as overseer of carding, 
or spinning, or both. Am at present 
overseer of carding and spinning, but 


have good reason for wishing to change. 
Good character, long practical] experi- 


ence and energetic worker. References. 
Address No. 3357. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
in medium sized mill, or would take 
second hand's place in large mill. Young 
man, 36 years, but am thoroughly prac- 
tical and have fine experience. Good 
references. Address No. 3358 


WANT position as 
either yarn or weave mill. Can handle 
either in satisfactory manner. Good 
references covering my experience, abil- 


superintendent of 


ity and character. Address No. 3359. 
WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill, 


or overseer of carding and 
spinning on medium numbe Ts, white or 
colored. Am 43 years old, 32 years ex- 
perience, will go any where. Take small 


salary until I show what I can do. Ref- 
erences. Address No. 3360 
WANT position as superintendent. or 


would take overseer of carding, spin- 
ning, or both. Now employed as over- 
seer of carding in good mill, but wish 
to change to different locality. Good 
references. Address No. 3361. 


31 


overseer of slashing, 


as 
WANT positoin Mill experience 


warping or cloth room. - 
eovers more than 20 years and = 
handle efficiently either one of + 
above positions. Good references gladly 
furnished. Addres es No. 3362. 


e engine er and master 
Long experience in steam 
machine shops. Specially 
References. Address 


WANT position as 
mechanic 

plants and 
good on 


No. 3363 


position as office manager for 
cotton mills. Am experie need in manu- 
facturing end, cotton buying and sell- 
ing. Am competent to take over office 
end of either cotton or hosiery mill. 
Excellent references Married, good 
worker. Address No. 3364. 


Ww ANT 


Ww ANT ‘position as “guperintendent. Mid- 
die aged man and have worked in mill 
for over 30 years. Can handle either 
varn or weaving plant. Now employed. 
Good references. Address No. 3365. 

ANT “position as ‘superintendent. 
a weave mill. Competent, reliable and 
experienced, My experienc covers 
ery phase of cotton mill business and | 
can get quality and quantity produc- 
tion. Now employed at good mill, but 
have. good reason for making change 
Referemces. No. 3366. 

position as superintendent, over- 

seer of carding, or spinning or both. 

Have been an overseer for 32 years and 

superintendent for more than 15. Would 

like an opportunity to correspond with 

mill needing reliable and practical man, 

Address No. 3367. 


} refer 


WANT 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
or cloth room. Now employed as over- 
seer cloth room. Age 48, married, have 
family, 30 years experience. Good refer- 
ences from past and present employers. 
Address No. 3368. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Can handle any size job on Saco ma- 
chainery. Experienced in both mill 

work and machinery erecting. Good 

as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3369. 

WANT position as mill manager, super- 


intendent or 
fice. Experienced in 
both New Engiand and Southern 
trained for both mill and office 
Know cost systems, can handle help, 
am college graduate and feel competent 
to handle position as superintendent or 
manager. Address No. 3370. 


executive position in of- 


executive work in 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
of large cloth room. Age 49, 27 years 
experience in weaving. Good references 


from past and present employers. Ad- 
dress No. 3371. 

WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as overseer of weaving in 
large mill, but by experience and 


training am competent to handle job as 
superintendent. Good character, steady 
worker and can give fine references. Ad- 


dress No. 3372 

WANT position as overseer of cloth room 
in large mill. Am 45 years of age, mar- 
ried: 15 years as overseer in mills in 
South Carolina. Now employed, but can 
come on two weeks’ notice. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 3373. 

WANT position as overseer of carding or 


spinning or both. Age 35, have been sec- 
ond hand and overseer for past 14 years. 
Practical experience on all classes of 
work. Sober and reliable and can give 
excellent references. Address No. 3374. 


WANT position as superinte ndent 
overseer of carding and spinning. 
experience. Can furnish good 
ences as to character and ability. 
dress No. 3375 


or 

Long 
refer- 
Ad- 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Experienced on all classes of goods and 
can handle any sized weave room in 
competent manner. Good references. 
Address No. 3376. 


WANT 


WANT position as sup¢rintendent, assist- 
ant superintendent, or overseer of card- 
ing. Good references as to character 
and ability. Address No. 3377. 


or 
in 
of refer- 


WANT position 

superintendent. Long 
number of good mills. 
ences. Address No. 
WANT position 
Experienced 


as carder ,spinner, 
experience 
Best 
3378. 

as overseer of 
more than 25 years as 
overseer and second hand. Am a hus- 
tler and can get production on either 


white or colored goods. Address No. 
3379. 


card ing. 


‘Now 
one of the 
Carolina, but want 


as superintendent, 

Similar position in 
best mills in North 
to make a change. References as to 
character and ability gladly furnished. 
Am high class man and would not con- 
sider a small job. Address No. 3380. 


position 
hold a 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


ACID RESISTING PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

AIR CONDITIONERS— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

ALBONE— 
Roessier & Hassiacher. 

AIR WASHERS AND COOLERS— 
— See Humidifiers. 


ARCHITECTS MILL ENGINEERS— 


Draper, E. & 


Lockwood, Green Co. 
Sirrene & Co., J. 

ABH HANDLING sQUIPMENT— 
Link-Beilt Company. 

ASPHALT TANKS— 
Chattanooga Boiler . Tank Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Son 

AUTOMATIC FEEDS "FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

AUTOMATIC REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 

AUTOMATIC SCALES— 

BALL BEARING— 

Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
s. K. F. tndustries, inc. 

BALING PRESSES— 

See Presses, Baling. 

JALLERS— 

Saco-Lowel! Shops. 

SANDS AND TAPE— 

American Textile Banding 


Co. 
SEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN.- 


ERY— 
Cocker Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Morse Chain Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
BELT CEMENT AND PRESERVA- 
TIVES— 
McLeed Leather & Belting Co. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabo! Mfg. Co. 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Matieson Alkali Works.. 
Nationa! Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The 
United Chemical ‘Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


BEARINGS, ROLLER. 
See Roller Bearings. 
BSELTING— 

See also Mill Supplies. 
Baltimore Beiting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Deford Co., The, 

McLeod Leather Belting Co. 
SELTING, LINK— 

Link-Belt Company. 

Courtney Co., Dana S&S. 

Draper Corporation. 

Macrodi Fibre Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


BENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co, 


BENCH LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


BOBBINS— 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Brown, The David Co. 

Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 
BOILERS— 

Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 

High Point Machine Works 
BOILER GRAPHITE— 

Detroit Graphite Company 
BOXES— 

Andrews Co., O. B. 

Hutton & Bourbonnais Co 
BOX SHOOKS— 

Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
BRUSHES— 

Atianta Brush Co. 
BURLAP— 

Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
BLOWERS AND BLOWER SYSTEMS— 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

Perkins & Sons, B. F. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 

Terrell! Machine Co. 
CALENDER ROLLS— 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 

Perkine & Son, B. F. 
CARD CLOTHING— 

Ashworth Bros. 

“eward Brea. Mig 
CARD GRINDING ACHINERY— 

Drousfield Bros. 

Roy & Son Co., B. &. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

writin Machine Works. 
CARDS— 

Saco-Lowel! Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 

Link-Belt Gompany. 


CASTINGS (IRON)— 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 

CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 

CLOCKS— 


Chicago Watchmanman’s Clock Works 


CLOTH TESTERS— 
Perkins & Co., B. F. 
CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Beit Co 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catiin & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & 4&Co. 
Turner Co., J. Spencer. 
Whitman & Son., Clarence. 
Brannon, Welborn & Co. 
Barnard-Lynah, Inc. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allls-Chaimers Mfg. Cr. 


Wheeler Condensing & Engineering Co. 


CONDITIONING MACHINE 
American Molstening Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 

CONDUIT FITTINGS— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

CON TRACTORS— 

See Mill Buliders. 

CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 

Link-Belt Company. 

CONCRETE FLOOR HARDENER— 
Detroit Graphite Company 

COOLERS (AIR)— 

See Humidifying Apparatus. 

CORRUGATED IRON AND BSTEEL— 
Scaife & Sons, W. B. 


COTTON 
Clark, John F. & Co. 
Oliver & Houghton. 
Rose & Son. 
Ormsbee & Landecker. 
Jennings, A. T. & Co. 
Palmer, Raymond & Co. 
McGuigan, E. L. & Co 
Martin & Co. 
Eblin & Co. 
Patton, Edw. L. & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
Oraper Corporation. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S&S. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Stafford Co., The 
Mversal Winding Co. 
vYevitin Machine Works. 
Whitinevillie Spinning Ring Co. 
Toithurst Machine Works 
Terrell Machine Co. 


COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Arabol res Co 
Bosson & Lane 
Kliipstein Co., A. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
CRANES— 
Link-Beltt 
DAMP PROOFING PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


DISINFECTANTS— 
Masury Young Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 


Rice Dobbe Chain Ce. 
DOFFING BOXES— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

Diamond States Fibre Ce. 
DOUBLERS— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 
DRINKING FPOUNTAINS— 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Ce. 
DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 

Moree Chain Cempany. 

Link.@eht 
DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 


FINISHING MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Franklin Process Co. 


Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, 8. F., & Sons, Inc. 

Roy & Son Co., B. S. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson 4& Lane. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Hartley, John 
Kliipstein & Co., A. 
Metz & Co., H. A. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
Sandoz Chemical Works 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wott, Jacques & Co 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Hunting & Guery. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 


ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRIC FANS— 
Aillis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Perkins & Son., inc., 8B. F. 
Lomax Motor Repair Co. 


ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Company. 
Link-Belt Company. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington & 
Allis-Chaimers 
Bouligny, R. H nc. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS— 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Lomax Motor Repair Co. 


ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 


Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Lomax Motor Repair Co. 


ELEVATORS— 


Link-Belt Company. 


ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 


——See Portable Elevators. 
ENGINEERS— 
Mees & Mees 


ENGINEERS, MILL. 


See Architects and Mill Engineers. 


ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 


Parks-Cramer Co. 


ENGINES (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP- 
IN 


..Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
High Point Machine Works 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 


EXHAUST FANS— 


Perkins & Son, B. F. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 


EXTRACTORS— 


American taundry Machinery Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 


FANS— 


Perkins, B. F. & Son 
See Electric; ‘Ventilator. 


FEED WATER PUMPS— 


Morehead Mfg. Co. 


FEED WATER PURIFIERS— 


Matieson Alkali Works.. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


FEED WATER REGULATORS— 


Powers Regulator Company. 


FINISHING MACHINERY— 


——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 


FLAT WALL PAINT— 


Detroit Graphite Company 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


FLAT MACHINE COLORS— 


Detroit Graphite Company 


FLOOR CLEANERS— 


Champion Chemica! Co. 


FLOOR STANDS— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 


FLUTED ROLLS— 


Whitin Machine Worke. 


FLYER PRESGERS AND OVERHAUL. 
ERS— 


Seuthern SGeindie & Fiyer Coa. 
Maehine Werks. 
Ork. 


FLYERS— 


..Whitin Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Ce. 


FRICTION CLUTCHES— 


Wood's, T..B., Sons Co. 
——See Clutches. 


FUSES— 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


GEARS— 


De Laval Steam Turbine Ce. 


GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 


Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 


GRATE BARS— 


Chattanooga Boller & Tank Co. 
Eureka tron Works. 
McNaughton Mfg. Co. 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 


GENERATING SETS— 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 


GRAB BUCKETS— 

Link-Beilt Company. 
GREASES— 

N. Y. @& N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Swan & Finch Co. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 

MACHINE 

Roy & Son Co., B. &. 
GRID BARS— 

Atherton Grid Bar Co. 
GRAPHITE PAINT— 

Detroit Graphite Company 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 

Wood's, B., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWINE— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 


HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 


HOUSE PAINT & VARNISH— 
Detroit Graphite Company 


HOSPITAL SUPPLIES— 
Winchester Surgical Supply Co. 

HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION. 

ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HYDRO EXTRACTORS— 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Toihurst Machine Co. 

IRON FILLER— 

Detroit Graphite Company 

KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 

KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Coiman Co. 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT— 
Winchester Surgical Supply Co 
LACE LEATHER— 
Mcleod Leather & Beiting Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. &. Draper. 
LIABILITY INSURANCE— 
American Mutual Liability Ins. Co. 


LOOM HARNESS— 
Gariand Mfg. Co. 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 


LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Greist Mfg. Co. 


LOOM PICKERS— 
Gartand Mfg. Co. 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
LOOMS— 
Stafford Co., The 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
LUMBER— 
Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
Hirsch Lumber Company. 
LUBRICAN TS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Ca. 
Texas Company. 
GRAPHITE— 
etroit Graphite Co-pan 
LUG STRAP 
Charlotte Leather Belting Ce. 
McLeod Leather Belting Go. 


MACHINISTS’ TOOLS— 
High Point Machine Works 


MACHINERY ENAMEL— 
Graphite Company 
E. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
MANGLES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
METAL PAINT— 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Rol! Co. 
METAL PROTECTIVE PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
METERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECT 
——See Architects. 
MILL STOCKS— 
Hill, Clark & Co. 
A. M. Law & Co. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
Gude & Co. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Mees & Mees 
MILL LIGHTING— 
——See Electric Lighting. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


MILL SUPPLIES— 
High Point Machine Works 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 
Dixon Saddie Co. 
Garland 
Greenville extlie Supply Co. 
Hitchcock Co., F. C. 
Odell Mill Supply Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Wlison Company. 
MILL WHITE 
Cooledge, F. J., & Sons. 
Oetroit Graphite Company 
John Lucas & Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
MOTORS— 
High Point Machine Works 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Genera! Electric Co. 
Walraven Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
NAPPER ROLL GRINDING 
MACHINES— 
Roy & Sons Co., B. &. 
oIiLs— 
Kitpstein & Co., A. 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
John Lucas & Co. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

N. ¥. & N, J. Lubricant Ceo. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Southern otton ol Coe. 

Texas Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland Co. 

Welf, Jacques 4& Co. 
COILING SYSTEMS— 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowel Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindie & Flyer Co. 
PACKING (LEATHER)— 
Chariotte Leather Geiting Co. 
McLeod Leather & Beiting Co. 
PAINTS— 
Chaffee Co., Thos. K. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
John Lucas & Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth. Howland 4 Co. 


PAPER AND PAPER BOARDS— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
PATENTS— 
Siggers & Slamer> 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Gariand Mfg. Co- 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 


PICKER STICKS— 
Gariaad Mfg. Co, 
ivey Mfg. Co 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parkse-Cramer Co. 
Soaite, W. & Sense 
PIPE JOINT CEMENT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
PLASTERS— 
Southern Gypsum Co., Inc. 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 

MACHINERY— 

High Point Machine Works 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
Woods, T. B., Sons Co. 


PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp. 

Whitin Machine 
PRESSES— 

American Laundry Co. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 

Collins Bros. 

Saco-Lowelil Shops. 
PRESERVATIVES— 

Barrett Co., The. 


PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 

Roessier & Hassiacher. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
PULLEYS— 

——See Transmission Machinery. 
PULLEYS, CAST |tRON— 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
PUMPS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 

(Boller Feed; also Centrifugal.) 

Rumsey Pump Co. 

Sydnor Pump 4& Well Co. 
PURIFYING AND FILTRATION 

PLANTS— 

Scaife, Wm. B., & Sons. 
QUILLERS— 

Universal Widing Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


@QviLiCLEANERS— 
ierreli Machine VO. 

REEDS 
Nortn Carolina Reed Co. 

REGULATOHS— 
rowers Meguiator Co. 

TRAVELERS— 
National Hing Traveler Co. 
& Hing Traveler Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whittn Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

ROLLS— 

Tne Whitin Machine Works. 
Metalic Drawing Roll Co. 
dSaco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 

ROOF ING— 

Garrett Co., The. 

Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
Cnattanooga Rooting & Foundry Co. 

ROPE TRANSMISSION— 
Link-Belt Company. 

Wood's, T. &S., Sons Co. 

ROVING CANS AND BOAES— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Ca. 

Wison Co. 
Diamone States Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RUBBER STAMPS— 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
ruro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
——See Drinking Fountains. 

SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Champion Chemical Co. 

SEALS— 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SEPARATORS— 

Draper Corporation. 


SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 


SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
BSHAFTING— 
T. B.. Sense Co. 
SHELVING, STEEL— 
Luptonts. David, Sone Co. 
SHUTTLES— 
Draper Corporation. 
David Brown Co. 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Allen, Charlies R. 
Atlantic Co. 
Arabo! 
Bosson 
Corn Products ‘Refining Co. 
Drake Corporation. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
A. Klilipstein & Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 
Jacques, Wolf & Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Beilt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
SKEWERS— 
Courtney, Dana Co. 
Ivey 
Jordan fg. Co. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 
Bosson 4& Lane. 
New Brunswick Chemica! Co. 
Jacques Wolf 4& Co. 
Metz, H. A. 
Seyde! Mfg. Co., 
SLASHERS AND 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 
SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTHS— 
Hitchcock Co., F. C 
SLASHER HOODS 


R. O. Pickens Siasher Hood Co, 
SOAPS— 

Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 

Hartley, John 

Kiipstein Co., A. 

Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 

United Chemica! Products Co. 
SOFTENERS— 

——See Cotton Softeners. 
SPINDLES— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Southern Spindie. & Fiyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 


See Power Transmission Machinery. 


SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corporation. 

Greist Mfg. Co. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitinevilie Spinning Ring Co. 
SPINNING TAPE— 

American Textile Banding Co. 
SPOOLS— 

Brown, The Davil Co. 

Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 

ivey Mfg. Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 

Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 
STARCH— 

——See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 
SPOOLERS— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
STEAM TRAPS— 

Powers Regulator Co. 
STENCILS— 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 


STEEL, STRUCTURAL— 
Chattanooga Boller & Tank Co. 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
Southern Engineering Ce. 

STRAPS— 

Deford Co., The, 

STRAP LEATHER— 

SWITCH BOXES— 
Mfg. Co. 

TANNER 
Deford Co., The, 

TANK 
Chattanooga Boller & Tank Co. 
Southern Engineering Co. 

TAPES, BRAIDS AND EDGINGS— 
American Textile Banding Co. 

TEXTILE MACHINER / SPECIALTIES 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 

THERMOMETERS— 

Powers Regulator Co. 

TEMPLES— 

Draper Corporation. 


TESTING APPA (FABRICS8)— 
. an 


Perkine. Sen... 
TRANSFER STAMPS 
Kaumagraph Ce. 
TRAPS— 
See Steam Traps. 
TOWERS— 
Southern Engineering Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Odell Mill Supply Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. (Silent Chain). 
Perkins, B. F., & Sons, inc. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
TOILETS— 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEEL— 
Lupton’s, 
TOWERS— 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Ce. 
Southern Engineering Ce. 
TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


David, Sons Co. 


TRUCKS (MILL)— 
American Vuicanized Fibre Ce. 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 
Hogers Fibre Co. 


TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Ains-Cnaimers Mfg. Co. 
De Lavai Steam iturpine Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Uraper Corporation. 
saco-Lowell Snops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

VAL VES— 
rowers Regulator Co. 


VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
cast Jersey Fipe Le. 
Parkse-Cramer Co. 

Perkins, 8. F., & Son, inc. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Toeinurst Machine Works. 

WALL PLASTERS— 

Southern Gypsum Co., Inc. 

WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporation. 

WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corporation. 

WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Coiman Co. 

WASHERS, CLOTH— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

WASHERS (FIBRE)— 

American Fibre Co 

WASTE BINS, STEE 
Lupton’s, David, ond Co. 

WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Saco Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS— 

Chicago Watchmanman’s Clock Works 

WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Company. 

WELDING OUTFITS— 

High Point Machine Works 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Marston, John P. 
Kiipstein, A., & Co. 


Metz, H. A, 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Seyde!l Mfg. Co., The. 


Jecques, Wolf & Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
WinNDOWS— 

David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 

Southern Engineering Co. 
WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WHIZZERS— 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Tolhuret Machine Werks. 
YARN CONDITIONING MACHINE® 

——Bee Cenditier'ng Meri nea. 


R. H. BOULIGNY, INC. 


CONTRACTOR—DEALER 


Industrial Light and Power Wiring 


105 Kinney Bldg CHARLOTTE North Carolina 


FOR— 

Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


MERROWING 


Established 183% 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 
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Allen, Chas. K., Charieston, S. C. Hartley, John, Charlotte, N. Sump N. Tripod Paint Co.. 6° N. Broad St., At- 
Allis-Chaimers Mig. Milwaukee, Wis. isuluiver Meard National lanta, Ga. 
American MOoOistening ©o., Boston, Mass. Dauk Bidg., JucKksonvilw, bia. Sandoz Chemical Works, New York. J. Spencer Turner ~o., Charlotte, N. C. 
American ‘lextile Banding Co., Philadel- Howaru Brus. Mig. Worcester, Mass, Suvys, CHuarwite, 
phia, Pa. riuulingtoun & Guerry, Greenville, 8. C. Sbargents Sonus Curp., Gi, Graniteville, "inited Chemical Products Corp., York & 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmign- mutwiu Sourvonnais o., Hickory, MASS. Colgate Sts., Jersey_City, N. J. 
ton, Vel. Scale & Sons Co., Wm. B., Oakmont, Pa. 
American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- —|— Winding Go” ‘amen 
cinnati, CAN 10. lvey Mfg. Ce. Hickory, N. industries, inc., New York. 
Arabol Mig. Co., New York. Seyuel Mig. Cv., Jersey City, N. J. 
Ashworth sros., Charlotte, N. C. Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga. HShuttic Cv., Woviusucket, R. 1. Vogel Cc.. Jos. A., Wilmington, Del. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., Providence, Jennings, A. T. & Co., 88 Broad St., New Pte, J. &., Greenville, 5. C. 
K. York. & Soils, liuc., 262 Peari St., 
Atianta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. New York. w 
Atiantic WUyestuft Co., ss Ames Bidg., Kauiaugraph Co 88th St New Southern Muilway, Charlotte, N. C. ‘ 
Boston, Mass. Southern Spindie & Flyer Oo., Charlotte, Ridley Watts & Co.. N York 
Lurk. N. a ew ork. 
—B— Keever starch Co., Greenville, 8. C. Pry . Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co., 
Barnard-Lynah, Inc., 321 Broadway, New  isuuer- weiuon Macnine Com. >°Uthern Engineering Co., Charlotte, Carteret, N. J. 
Brannon, Welborn & Co., 350 Broadway, pany, Jenkintown, £2. N. C. . . Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
New York. és Southern Gypsum Co., inc., North Hol- Mass. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc., 105 Kinney Bidg., ston, Va. Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitns- . 
Cnariotte, N. C. ' Lomax Motor Repair Co., 23% W. Trade Spartan Sizing Compound Co., Spartan- ville, Mass. 
The barrett Co., New York. St., Charlotte, N. C. Whitman & San, Clarence, New York 
barver Coiman Co., Rocktord, Ill. Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mass. Staford Co., The, Read ville, Mass. Wilson Co Greenville, ©. 
Belting Company, Spartan- Link-Belt Company, Nicetown, Philadel- Va. Surgical Supply Co.. Char- 
vurg, 8. C. phia, Pa. 
Bium, George J., Charlotte, N. C. Lockwuuu, Ureene & Co., Boston, Mass. **ee! Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. lotte, N. C. 
& Lane, Atlantic, Mass. Jonn, & Phiadeipnia, Pa. Wolf & Co., Jacques, Passaic, N. 
brown Co., Lavid, Lawrence, Mass Lupton, Vavid. Sons, inc., Pniiadeiphia, Terrell Machine Co.. Charlotte. N. C Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co,, Chambersburg, 
sutterworth & Sons Co., H. W., ‘Phila- _—_— Texas Co. The, 17 Battery Place, New a. 
Gelphia, +a. Martin & Co. 116 Broad St., New York. York. Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Woon- 
re McGuigan, EK, L. & Co., 24 Stone St., New Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte; N. C. socket, I. 
York. Thomas Grate Bar Co., Birmingham, Ala. —Y— 
Engineering Corp., Macroui Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. Toliurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. Yadkin Brick Yards, New London, N. C. 
Ca’an & Co, 34 Broadway, New warston Co., John P., 247 Atiantic Ave 
Chuffee Co., Thos. K:, Providence, hg ‘hase 
Chainpion Chemical Co., Asheville, 2 - 
Chariotte Leather Belting ©Oo., Charlotte, oung Co., 196 Milk St., Boston, 


N. C, 

Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Chattanooga toofing & Foundry Co., 
Chattanooga, ‘enn. 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ul. 

Chicago Watchman’s Clock 1526 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicag 

Clark, John F. & Co., 144 Pearl St., New 
York. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gasto- 
nia, N. 

Machine Co., Pawtucket, 


Collins Bros. 


Corn Products Refining Co., New York. 
Cotton States Belting & Suply Co., At- 


lanta, Ga. 
Courtney Co... Dana S., Chicopee, Mass. 
— 


Turbine Co., Trenton, 


DeLaval Steam 

Baltimore, Md. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Atianta, Ga. 

Bristol, 


The Deford Co., 
Detroit Graphite Co., 
Dixie Seal and Stamp Co., 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., 


Diamond State Fibre Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 
Draper, E. 8., 506 Trust Bidg., Charlotte, 
Draper Corporation Hopedale Mass 
Dronsfield’s Sales Agency, 232 Sumner S8t., 
Boston, Mass. 
grake Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 
<. I. du F «at de Nemours & Co., 
mingtor, zel. 


81 Broad St., New. York. 
Patterson, N. J. 
Lawrence, 


Wil- 


BEblin & Co., 

Jersey Pipe Co., 

Emmons Loom Harness Co., 
Mass. 

Works, Ine., Lincolnton, 


Franklin Process Co., Providence, R. I. 

Garland Mfg. Co., Saco, Me. 

ae Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 
Cc 


Gude & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greensboro, 


Mauney steel Co., 
McLeod Leather Belting Co., 
C 


Hartford, Conn. 
Indian Or- 


Merrow Machine Co., 
Metallic Koll Co., 
chard, Mass. 
Mees & Mees, Charlotte, N. C. 
Metz H. A., 122 Hudson St., 
Yor 
Mig. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Morse Chain Co., ithaca, N. 
McNaughton Mfg. Co., Maryville, Tenn, 


High Point, 


New 


North Crolina eed. Co., 


National Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
York. 

New Brunswick Chemical Co., 
Brunsick, J. 

N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 401 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Newport Chemical Works, Passaic, N. J. 


New 


Orage & Landecker, 81 Broad St., New 

Oliver 59 Houghton, 59 Pearl St., New 

Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

Patton, Edw. L. & Co., 81 Broad St., New 
York. 


Palmer, Raymond & Co., 81 Broad 5Bt., 
New York, 


Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co., Central 
Falls, 
R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co., Spar- 


tanburg, 8. C. 


Powers Kegulator Co., The, Chicago, Il. 


Puro-Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co., 
Haydenville, Mass. 
Rose & Son, 24 Stone St., New York. 
Rice, Dobby Chain Co., Millbury, Mass. 
Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach St., Boston, 


Mass. 

Roessler & Hassiacher Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Ave., New York. 

Roy & Sons Co., B. S., Worcester, Mass. 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


C.D. Taytior, Gaffney, C 


IF YOUR SPINNING IS NOT PERFECT, WE CAN 
IMPROVE IT 


National Ring Traveler Company 
Providence, R. I. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


CD Prasezey, Charlotte, N. C. 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period O: 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
POR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street. Greenville. S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Spinning Motors 


for 
Individual Drive 


A completely new designed type “AR” 


Squirrel Cage Motor with all requisites 
for spinning frame drives. 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A. 


Send for latest Textile Builetin 


REAL TEST 


Scientific, Accurate 


FOR TEXTILES 


, by which imperfections are plainly indicated is 
| furnished by 


The JUMBO 
MULLEN TESTER 


The direct pressure exerted in 


the standard Mullen Test dis- 
tributes itself with precision and 


uniformity over the entire area 
under test, and this finds the very 
weakest spot. It bursts the fibers 
at that exact point. 


THE JUMBO MULLEN TESTER combines deli- 
cacy of strength measurement with its own rugged- 
ness and strength. 

It has received the approval of manufacturers in 
testing cotton and. woolen goods, silks, ribbons, knit 
goods and hosiery, and heavy shoe linings. 


This Tester records the bursting strength irrespective of 
any other factor, and in pounds per square inch—a world 
standard. 


Write 


TODAY Pe tee: B. F. PERKINS & SON, Ine. 
“si Holyoke, Mass., U. S. A. 


Af ~ 
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~ 
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ACHINERY 


Manufacturers 


of 


RINGS 
SPINDLES 


and 


FLYERS 


for 
all makes of 
Spinning, Twisting 
and Roving Frames 


European Agent, AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CORPORATION, 47 de l'Opera, Paris France 


Our New Products: 


DIRECT SKY BLUE T CONC. 
DIRECT BLACK E. U. CONC. 
DIRECT BLUE 2B CONC. 
DIRECT BLUE 3B CONC. 
DIRECT BROWN GC CONC. 


All Shades of 
NAVY BLUE & CORDOVAN | 


Unirep CHemicaL Propucrs 
CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 


Southern Office, Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 


The Standard of Excellence for 
Electrical Installations 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 
VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢lutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 

Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. | 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Geo. W. WATSON, Hazlehurst, Miss. 


FIREPROOF 


steel and asbestos 
cast rron frame, 
penelled 

Stock Dryers 


Cc. G. SARGENT 
SONS CORP. 
Granteville, 
Mass. 

Fred H. White 
Southern 
Representat:.ve 
Charlotte, - N.C. 
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